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I 
THE FACADE OF MORALITY 
By J. W. SaunpErs 


I. Ambivalence in Tudor Professional Poetry 


The audience the poet wants and the audience he knows he 
will get are seldom identical. Usually, he has to look two ways, 
keeping one eye on the chosen few who will understand his 
aspirations, and the other on the general public who will not, 
but who will nevertheless demand their moneysworth. At its 
most acute, the problem of the conflicting claims of two audi- 
ences produces a kind of schizophrenia: Blake and Words- 
worth and Shelley, at the beginning of their poetic careers, had 
dreams of chapbook circulation, of a universal audience, of 
unparallelled opportunities for the persuasion and enlighten- 
ment of mankind; at the end, they were talking to themselves, 
or conversing in symbols few could understand, or satisfying 
the hunger of their real middle-class audience for an escape 
into green hills, faery faraway and long ago. At the least, the 
problem produces a dualism in the poet’s attitude and an 
ambivalence in his poetry: Chaucer’s pot-pourri was a dish 
from which all his readers—the scholars, the courtiers, the mer- 
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chants, the yeomen—could select their own morsels and enjoy 
their own favourite flavours; Dryden tried to satisfy both the 
plain, rational man-in-the-street and the needs of an aureate, 
Augustan court; Auden writes for the uncommon man, and at 
the same time keeps the door of his poetry open for the common 
man by his theories of ‘ light ’ verse. Some dramatists too have 
faced the same problem: what was Shaw’s primary audience, 
his “ pit of philosophers,” his friends in the little theatre, or 
the West-End public? Shaw wooed them all with perennial 
assiduity. 

Tudor professional poets were not exceptions to the rule: 
their particular problem was to reconcile the opposed claims of 
a Courtly and a middle-class, printed-book audience. Even the 
doyen of them all, Edmund Spenser, was never free; like his 
colleagues, he too looked two ways. In a recent article, I have 
discussed the attitude of the Tudor professional poet towards 
print, and the paradox inherent in it." While he was compelled 
to seek print to advance his claims to social promotion, he was 
also eager to look, and write, as much like a Courtier as possible, 
and he was consequently apt to assume the Court poet’s dis- 
taste for the publicity of print. But while the poet who ventured 
into print was apologising, with one hand, to the patronistic, 
Courtly, manuscript audience for passing beyond its limits, 
and saving his face, as best he could, from the stigma of print, 
with the other hand he was conciliating a different audience 
and a different stigma. The printed book brought poets face 
to face with a new middle-class audience, to whom they had to 
justify poetry itself. 

Poets in the sixteenth century took care to address their 
printed-book audience as learned, courteous and gentle. These 
adjectives were not meaningless terms: learned involved the 
possession of a University degree or its social equivalent, courte- 
ous implied a social bearing modelled upon the manners of the 


Court, and gentle, or generosus, was a title of respectable social ' 


status. But the effort to claim gentility for his audience was 
on a par with, and as honest as, the professional poet’s claim 
of gentility for himself. The highest possible assumption was 
made, consistent with the known and unavoidable facts. Doubt- 


+“ The Stigma of Print,” Essays in Criticism (April, 1951), pp. 139-164. 
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less, besides receiving occasional presentation copies, upper- 
class readers bought, from time to time, books of poetry from 
the London bookstalls. Certainly, the satellite gentry of the 
Universities and the Inns of Court might be expected to do so.’ 
But private manuscript circulation reduced the need of many 
upper-class readers for printed books, and, in any case, the 
bookstalls were open to the streets, and the printed-book audi- 
ence was therefore likely to include anyone with sixpence to 
spare for a book of poems. And poets, in their epistles to their 
readers, seemed to acknowledge the existence of a wider audi- 
ence. It is significant that John Grange addressed the Golden 
Aphroditis to the “ courtelike dames and ladie-like gentle- 
women,” the inference being that his dames were not of the 
Court, nor his gentlewomen ladies (the citizens’ wives and 
daughters seem to be indicated). In the following examples 
the words which indicate an acknowledgement of a wider 
audience have been italicized: John Dickenson (Shepheardes 
Complaint, 21594) addressed “ all courteous gentlemen, readers, 
scholars, and whosoeuer else affects the studie of poetrie”; 
Tailboys Dymoke (Caltha Poetarum, 1599) “gentlemen & 
others that delight to write”; James Sandford (Garden of 
Pleasure, 1573) “ gentlemen and others that desire the knowl- 
edge of the Italian toung ”; Gascoigne (Posies, 1575) “al yong 
gentlemen, and generally to the youth of England”; Richard 
Johnson (Nine Worthies of London, 1592) “the gentlemen 
readers, as well prentices as others.” * 

The citizen and his wife, his daughters and his apprentices, 
and the sons he wanted to send to the Universities and the 
professions, were members of the new, rising middle class, and 
their literary interests were decidedly not the same as those of 
the Courtier and the upper-class manuscript audience. Works 
of piety and devotion or books of psalms and homely didacti- 


* The miscellanies seem to have been primarily aimed at the Inns of Court men. 
Richard Jones, in his address in the Arbor of Amorous Devices, lamented that the 
plague of 1593, when Trinity term had to be adjourned and Michaelmas term kept 
at St. Albans, hindered his “ poore Presse from publishing any pleasing Pamphlet.” 
He wished all in the country a speedy return “to the comfort of all poore men of 
Trades.” 

* Johnson’s title-page is also revealing; the book is advertised as being “ Pleasaunt 
for Gentlemen, not vnseemely for Magistrates, and most profitable for Prentises ”! 
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cism were much more likely to please the London citizen than 
sonnets of love. An indication of his taste is given by the book- 
sales of the day. The four best-selling books of verse produced 
during the entire sixteenth century were the Sternhold-Hopkins 
Psalter (47 editions 1549-1600) , Thomas Tusser’s Good Pointes 
of Husbandrie (17 editions 1557-1620), Robert Southwell’s 
Saint Peter's Complaint (15 editions 1595-1636) , and William 
Hunnis’s Seven Sobs of a Sorrowful Soule for Sinne (14 editions 
1581-1636) . Even the most popular of the miscellanies, Tottel’s 
Songes and Sonnettes and the Paradise of Dainty Devices, or 
popular books like Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis and Mar- 
lowe’s Hero and Leander, did not quite approach these figures, 
and works like Spenser’s Faerie Queene or Shepheardes Calender, 
which were well above the average in popular esteem, reached 
a maximum sale of only four or five editions in the poet’s own 
age. 

The middle classes, who were the only section of the com- 
munity large enough to demand the frequent reprintings indi- 
cated of the more didactic books, were in the vanguard of the 
movement towards asceticism in public morality, which was 
soon to culminate in the establishment of the Commonwealth. 
Writers in particular were increasingly reminded that the 
printed page was a powerful weapon, for good or evil, in the 
struggle to impose sterner standards of public morality. In 
the first instance the attention of the reformers was directed 
upon the street ballads. It was Miles Coverdale’s aim to use 
the Psalms to replace “naughty songs of fleshly love and 
wantonness ” so that “ women sitting at their rocks, or spinning 
at their wheels . .. young men also that have the gift of singing, 
musicians and courtiers ” would be better occupied “ then with 
hey nony nony, hey troly loly and such like phantasies.” * This 
argument is repeated, in virtually the same terms, by John Hall 
(whose Courte of Vertwe was a counterblast to the Court of 
Venus, a much read collection of poems by Wyatt and other 
Courtiers) , Thomas Sternhold, Matthew Parker, Robert Hol- 
land, and others. As a result of the pressure of the reformers, 
the street ballads became increasingly concerned with pointing 
a moral. After the ballads, the chief target was the stage-plays, 


* Goostly Psalmes and Spirituall Songes (ante 1539), preface. 
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the attack being conducted by skilled writers like Stephen 
Gosson, William Hunnis, John Northbrooke and William Gager. 
But poetry of all kinds and the poetic temperament itself was 
under storm. A typical comment is Bishop Bale’s contemptuous 
reference to the streak of poetry in his friend John Leland: 


I muche do feare itt that he was vaynegloryouse, and that he had a 
poetycall wit, whyche I lament, for I iudge it one of the chefest 
thynges that caused hym to fall besydes hys ryghte dyscerynges.® 


This sort of criticism was widespread. John Wharton, intro- 
ducing Jud Smith’s Misticall Deuise, affirms that it became 
Christians to read more wholesome documents than those from 
which one was apt to “ heare any old bables . . . or stale tales of 
Chauser, or to learne howe Acteon came by his horned head.” 
The term “lying poet” was almost a cliché of the day, as 
Sidney, Robert Southwell and Gervase Markham reveal. Cen- 
turies of scholastic theology had left its deep mark: Tertullian, 
Jerome, Boethius, Augustine and Gregory had established the 
hostile opinion that, at best, poetry was foolishness in the eyes 
of God. In all sorts of ways those in authority tended to reflect, 
or make use of, the reactionary views of the reformers. In 1582, 
for example, in an age of recultivation of the classics, there 
occurred the extraordinary decision of the Privy Council to 
recommend that Ocland’s Latin verse should replace in schools 
that of the “ lascivious ” and “ heathen ” classical poets. There 
was fundamental hostility to poetry in the minds of influential 
people. Nor could Sidney and the other Courtly apologists 
provide the radical defence poetry needed. Sidney agreed with 
the reformers in contemning the public theatre, the street 
ballads, the bawdy sonnets and all the productions of the ragged 
rhymers. His motives were partly based upon an awareness of 
the need of the Tudor state, cut adrift from the disciplines of 
the medieval community, to re-establish a sense of moral pur- 
pose and to direct its energies into innocent and laudable activi- 
ties, but partly also upon a distrust of all forms of verse which 
were intended for wider audiences than the Courtly groups. 
At any rate, by insisting upon the divinity, the dulce et utile, 
the discipline and decorum of good poetry, he confirmed the 


5 The Laboryouse Journey, preface. 
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art as a wholly upper-class pursuit, and in effect left the enemy 
in full possession of their objectives in the printed-book field. 

Here was a contributory reason for the deep and sincere 
reluctance of the Courtier to allow his poems to pass beyond 
the confines of a select and intimate manuscript audience, for 
whom poetry played an essential part in life. The consequences 
for the professional poet, who could not profitably avoid the 
publicity of print, were more stern; in addressing the printed- 
book audience, he was expected to be the guardian of public 
morality. And, since the professional poet was eager to write 
Court poetry, and thereby love poetry, he was confronted with 
a formidable problem. 

English poets, of course, had never been blind to the needs 
of public morality. Chaucer had retracted the impiety of Tvoilus 
and Criseyde, and rounded off the Canterbury Tales with the 
Parson’s sermon. “ Morall Gower” and the “ morall vertue ” 
of Lydgate were potent influences in an age when long serious 
works were apt to be more widely read than romances.’ Even 
jolly Skelton found the need to write in the more sombre mood 
of Magnyfycence and A Replicatioun. When Sir Giles Alington, 
in a misguided moment, suggested to Barclay that he should 
produce a modern version of the Confessio Amantis, the poet 
refused to “ write of thing wanton, not sad but insolent,” and 
offered his patron instead the Mirrour of Good Maners.’ Hawes 
was another poet who would have nothing to do with those who 


.... spend theyr tyme in vaynfull vanyte 
Makynge balades of feruent amyte 
As gestes and tryfles without fruytfulnes.® 


Another was Henry Bradshaw. Writers, readers and printers 
were concerned with the useful, the moral, the didactic and 
the pious, a long time before the Puritan movements of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. But, after the Reforma- 
tion, there were essential differences. The medieval synthesis 
had gone and there was no longer an accepted refuge and form 
of public repentance in which the poet could without personal 


® Statistical confirmation is provided by Carleton Brown and R. H. Robbins, 
Index of Middle English Verse (1943), p. xi. 


7 Ed. Spenser Society (1885), p. 3. 
8 Vide Passetime of Pleasure, lines 1817, 1319-23, 1338-41, 1389-93, etc. 
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anguish and without the sacrifice of poetry make his peace with 
morality. Poets in Tudor times were much more closely engaged 
and pursued, and the risks in offence were much greater. Printers 
were cautious and could refuse to handle work about which 
there was the slightest suspicion; promotion and social prefer- 
ment might be denied; the censors had power to burn or ban 
books, and imprison writers; and, especially in that age of 
anxiety that came upon professional poets in the last decade 
or so of Elizabeth’s reign, when Daniel, Churchyard, Lyly, 
Ocland, Peele, Arthur Hall, Henry Lok, Richard Robinson and 
others testified to the increasing parsimony of patronage, no 
poet could afford to ignore strong contemporary currents of 
thought. The printed-book poets were, if anything, even more 
at the mercy of the middle-class authorities who regulated the 
London bookstalls than their colleagues of the public theatres. 

Poets, then, who wrote for print, were obliged to conciliate 
the new middle-class audience, and to make peace with its 
ascetic outlook. A facade of morality was erected to protect 
poetry from the stigma of folly and worthlessness. But the 
poets (including the translators into verse) found it more diffi- 
cult to provide moral justification for their work than other 


literary men. It was simple for the historian, for instance, so 
long as he were prepared to adopt an appropriate bias. Stany- 
hurst was able to assure the reader that 


.... In perusing this historie, you shall find vice punished, 
vertue rewarded, rebellion suppressed, loialtie exalted, hautinesse 
disliked, courtesie beloued, briberie detested, iustice imbraced, 
polling officers to their perpetuall shame reprooued, and vpright 
gouernours to their eternall fame extrolled.° 


The translators found themselves faced with the more formid- 
able task of representing the pagan poets as keen moralists. 
Horace, said Drant, “ was excellent good in his time, a muche 
zelous controller of sinne, but chiefly one that with sharp satires 
and cutting quippies, coulde wel displaie and disease a gloser.”’ ?° 
Drant does not seem to have been altogether content with this 
claim, for, to reinforce the moral fagade, he published with the 


® Stanyhurst’s own dedication to Sir Henry Sidney, printed before his contri- 
bution to Holinshed’s Second Book of Chronicles, 1586. 
1° 4 medicinable Morall (1566), “To the reader.” 
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translations from Horace, the Wailings of the Prophet Hiere- 
miah. Similarly, Abraham Fleming felt obliged to discover a 
hidden allegorical significance in Virgil’s Eclogues. Even Ovid, 
it was believed, displayed moral purpose. Thomas Peend gravely 
declared that his Pleasant Fable of Hermaphroditus and Sal- 
macis was a moral work, particularly concerned with “ that 
fylthy lothsome lake of lust ” which takes the “ strengthe from 
lusty men,” and the “ mad desyres of women, theyr rage in 
folysh fits.” And Arthur Golding, who translated the whole of 
the Metamorphoses, insisted that 


With skill, heede and iudgement, this worke must be read, 
For else to the Reader it standes in small stead." 


But, as one of his descendants has pointed out, “‘ Golding was 
apparently dissatisfied with his failure to impress Elizabethans 
with the fundamental ethical purpose that he saw in the Meta- 
morphoses, for he never again translated a classic that in any 
degree bordered on the immoral or improper. In fact he did not 
translate any other classic for ten years, and at that time he did 
the unexceptionable work of Seneca.” '* 

The love poet was compelled to distort his material in the 
same way. The commonest moral excuse for love poetry was 
that given by J. C’s friend “ Philaretes ”: 


Let me entreate you to suffer these your Passionate Sonnets to 
be published, which may peraduenture make others possessed with 
the like humor of Louing, to follow your example in leauing, and 
to mooue other Alciliaes (if there be anie) to embrace deseruing 
loue, while they may."* 


Love poetry, all else failing, could always be represented as a 
public confession of folly for the moral good of young readers. 
Thus, Gascoigne defended the least moral of his poems of 1573 
as “a myrrour for unbrydled youth, to auoyde those perilles 
which I had passed.” '* And, in response to the censorship 
exercised by the Court of High Commission, he divided his 
poetry into “ Flowers, Hearbes and Weedes.” The blushes of 


11 Op. cit. (1575), title-page. 

127, T. Golding, An Elizabethan Puritan (1937), p. 55. 
18 Alcilia, 1595, repr. A. B. Grosart, 1879. 

14 Poems (ed. J. W. Cunliffe, 1907-10), I, 4. 
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the love poet were, naturally enough, more profuse than those 
of his colleagues. William Averell was so perturbed that the 
public might consider his Life and Death of Charles and Julia 
too immoral that he frankly urged those who were shocked by 
it to burn it by the candle with which they read it! 

Possibly the most violent distortion of poetic purpose was 
presented by the young soldier, Arthur Broke: 

And to this ende (Good Reader) is this tragicall matter written, 
to describe vnto thee a coople of vnfortunate louers, thralling 
themselues to vnhonest desire, neglecting the authoritie and aduise 
of parents and frendes, conferring their principall counsels with 
dronken gossyppes, and superstitious friers (the naturally fitte 
instrumentes of vnchastitie), attemptyng all aduentures of peryll, 
for thattayning of their wished lust, vsyng auriculer confession (the 
kay of whoredome and treason) for furtheraunce of theyr purpose, 
abusying the honorable name of lawefull mariage, to cloke the 


shame of stolne contractes, finally, by all means of vnhounest lyfe, 
hastyng to most vnhappye deathe."® 


His poem mirabile dictu was the version of Romeus and [Juliet 
that inspired Shakespeare’s tragedy of star-crossed lovers. For- 
tunately, this preface is only a moral facade; in reality, the poem 
was a pleasantly told tragic romance devoid of any face-saving 
moral veneer. Romeus, Broke declares in the poem, is actually 
“ free from fowle desire,” Juliet refuses “ wanton loue ” and an 
“ unlawfull sute,” and Fryer Lawrence is “ not as the most .... 
a gross vnlearned foole,” but a doctor of divinity, a man of 
beauty and wisdom, beloved and honoured of all, who in the end 


.... Was discharged quyte, and no marke of defame 
Did seeme to blot or touch at all the honor of his name. 


And, far from condemning the lovers, Broke confesses 


I graunt that I enuie the blisse they liued in: 

Oh that I might haue found the like, I wish it for no sin. 

.... Of shyuering care and dred I haue felt many a fit. 

But Fortune such delight as theyrs dyd neuer graunt me yet. 


At the end the bodies of the lovers are given a stately tomb 
Lest that length of time might from our myndes remoue 
The memory of so perfect, sound and so approued loue! 


*© Romeus and Iuliet, 1563, repr. Originals and Analogues, Pt. I (ed. P. A. Daniel, 
New Shakespere Society, 1875), preface. 
16 Tbid., lines 578 ff., 2999 ff., 903 ff., and 3111 ff. 
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The preface must indeed have been written after the poem, in 
order, that is, to provide a moral facade for the book on the 
stalls. 

If the consequence of the necessity to conciliate the middle- 
class audience had been limited merely to the obligation to 
protest a moral purpose in the prefaces of books, the critical 
relevance would have been slight. But there were more insidi- 
ous effects. Many professional poets were, in fact, put in two 
minds, both about the general purpose of poetry and about their 
own poetic aims. Some poets reached the point of publicly 
retracting their work and “ resigning ” from the profession. The 
dramatists, with a greater independence and security, despite 
all kinds of interference by the City authorities and their fre- 
quent experiences of prison, were reasonably immune, but even 
so Gosson found it profitable to turn quisling on his colleagues, 
Lodge stopped writing plays altogether, and Fulke Greville 
destroyed some of his plays to save them from the disgrace of 
public performance. With the non-dramatic poets the retrac- 
tation was a common occurence. Gascoigne, who experienced 
more than most the keen edge of criticism and interference, 
was so cowed by his experiences with the Posies that thereafter 
he wrote only didactic poetry, the Glasse of Gouernement, the 
Steele Glas, and other slighter poems in the same vein, or 
didactic prose like the Droome of Doomes Day or A Delicate 
Diet for daintiemouthde Droonkardes.' Thomas Lodge, who 
abandoned the stage in 1589, wrote a prose work in 1596 entitled 
Prosopopeia, in which he declared the hope that now “ at last 
after I haue wounded the world with too much surfet of vanitie, 
I maye bee by the true Helizeus, cleansed from the leprosie of 
my lewd lines, & beeing washed in the Iordan of grace, imploy 
my labour to the comfort of the faithfull.”** And thereafter 
he wrote nothing but medical treatises, translations of Seneca 


*7 In these works he did his best to impress his reformation upon his readers. 
He told the Queen, for instance, in his Hermit’s Tale: 

Beholde here, (learned pryncesse) nott Gascoigne the ydle poett, wryting tryfles 
of the green Knighte, but Gascoigne the Satyricall wryter, medytating the Muse 
that may express his reformacion. Forgett (most excellent lady) the poesies which 
I haue scattered in the world, and I vowe to wryte volumes of profittable poems, 
wherewith your maiestie may be pleased. 

Poems (ed. J. W. Cunliffe, 1907-10), II, 477. 

*8 Dedication to the Countess of Derby. 
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and Josephus, and a summary of du Bartas, although he lived 
on until 1625. Again, Gervase Markham, who never recovered 
from being called a “ poetycall lying knave” by his kinsman 
Thomas Markham, came to mourn the sin of “ howers mispent 
in that feather-light studye .... with as greate hartynes as ever 
I greeiued for any sinne commytted gaynst the hyest.” '° There- 
after, he wrote only prose or religious verse, published anony- 
mously under his initials. Turberville bade a farewell to poetry 
in the closing lines of the T'’ragic Tales in these terms: 


Wherefore, goe (wanton) trusse vp all your trash 
Fancy farewel, to grauer gods I goe, 

Then loue and Venus, cleane my handes I wash, 
Of vayne desires that youth enrageth so 

Vertue doth farre surmount such filthy vice 
Amend my mates, or els you know the price... . 


Instances of other retractations are numerous. Nicholas 
Grimald, loath to appear before a printed-book audience as the 
writer of Courtly amorous lyrics, withdrew, in the few weeks 
that elapsed between the first and second editions of Tottel’s 
Miscellany, all except his didactic verses. Richard Edwards 
publicly regretted the follies of his early verse.*” Thomas Under- 
down in riper years came to consider it “ meeter to publish 
notable examples of godly christian life, then the most honest 
.... historie of love.” ** Thomas Howell deliberately reprinted 
the more didactic of his poems, though in quality they were 
inferior to some of his others. 

The consciences of other poets led them to add in the printed 
editions captions and arguments to point the moral of particular 
poems. There are instances of expurgations; Timothy Kendall, 
translating Martial, proclaimed “TI haue left the lewde, I haue 
chosen the chaste. I haue weeded away all wanton and woorth- 
lesse woordes.” *? Some poets turned their backs on Court 
poetry and produced books specifically intended to meet the 
demands of middle-class ascetic taste for the pious and didactic. 
New types of didactic books appeared: collections of psalms, 


*° The Teares of the Beloued, &c. (ed. A. B. Grosart, 1871), p. 15. 
*° Vide Damon and Pithias, prologus. 

** Referring to his Heliodorus (ed. W. E. Henley, 1895), p. 4. 

°° Flowers of Epigrammes (repr. Spenser Society, 1874), p. 9. 
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moral miscellanies like Hunnie’s Recreations, full of “ godlie and 
compendious discourses’ on Biblical subjects (versifiers like 
Fleming, Anne Wheathill, Elizabeth Grymeston, and others, 
imitated Hunnis’s model); “emblem” books, like Geoffrey 
Whitney’s, captiously emphasising the need to establish laws 
of public morality; chapbooks and broadside-poems of repent- 
ance and Christian resolve, like Luke Hutton’s; the fashionable 
last verses of the doomed and martyred, or “’Tear” poems on 
the pattern established by Southwell; centuries of divine sonnets 
—by Henry Lok, Barnabe Barnes, and others—parodying the 
secular Petrarchan fashion introduced to manuscript audiences 
by Sidney and Greville in the 1570’s; compendia of good advice 
and Biblical abridgements, like Edmund Elviden’s Closet of 
Counsels; and the educational histories, like John Partridge’s 
Plasidas, which were the forbears of the later encyclopedias of 
moral and political science, like Spenser’s Faerie Queene. 
From poetry, as from other forms of literature, the Tudor 
middle classes who formed the backbone of the printed-book 
audience expected not graceful social communication but edifi- 
cation. A sixpence spent on poetry was expected to yield its 
worth of moral value. This demand increasingly determined 
the direction and content of contemporary literature. The con- 
sequence was that there was a sharp division in literary taste 
and sensibility. True poetry was of importance only with the 
Courtly manuscript audience, while the art was adjudged com- 
pletely unimportant by the middle-class printed-book audience 
who accepted doggerel, so long as the matter was didactic. 
Poetry was confirmed as the amateur occupation of the few, so 
that the rise of a literary profession was inevitably directed 
into other channels. Writing for the stage, though it had its 
difficulties, was at least less discouraging than writing for the 
press, and the attractiveness of the public theatre for the young 
Wits is understandable. It is little wonder that the Tudor poet 
who ventured into print, with the stigma of social impropriety 
on one cheek, and the stigma of moral folly on the other, should 
present such a sorry, timorous and blushing picture. Nor is it 
inexplicable that so much Tudor professional poetry, full of 
stylistic and egotistic bombast designed to impress, and full 
of hypocrisies of representation intended to conciliate both a 
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Courtly and a middle-class audience, should be, with few excep- 
tions, so utterly unnatural and insipid and worthless. Nor is 
it extraordinary that, again with so few exceptions, the best 
professional poetry of the period was to be found, not in print, 
but on the stages of the Globe, the Fortune and the other public 
theatres. All this the stigma of print and the facade of morality 
helps to explain. 


II. Spenser's Dualism 


It is little wonder that the professional poets were in two 
minds, doubtful whether to pursue the tastes of the Courtier 
and the potential patron, in search of social preferment, or 
whether to write for the middle-class audience, with whom the 
future of professional literature presumably rested. Most of 
the better writers—Spenser, Daniel, Drayton, Churchyard, 
Gascoigne, Watson, Warner—sought a compromise and tried 
to please both audiences. The consequence was a dualistic 
attitude, a dichotomous form of poetry, and ethical ambivalence 
—with far-reaching effects upon the poets themselves and their 
work. Spenser’s career, in particular, was shaped by his deter- 
mination to please both audiences. 

Unlike the nineteenth-century Romantic, Spenser never al- 
lowed his natural literary predilection for visions and dreams 
to interfere with a shrewd, calculating regulation of his poetic 
career. Like all the Wits, he achieved his first reputation by the 
circulation of poems in manuscript. With his patrons’ suscepti- 
bilities in mind—he tells Harvey in a letter dated October 1579 
—he did not seek print, “least by ouer-much cloying their 
noble eares, I should gather a contempt of myself, or else seeme 
rather for gaine or commoditie to doe it, for some sweetnesse 
that I haue already tasted.” But, by 1579, the time was ripe to 
further his career by the publication of one selected manifesto 
of his ability: ‘‘ Whiles the iron is hote, it is good striking, and 
mindes of nobles varie as their estates.”” Not only did he wish 
to broaden the scope of his patronage, but he intended to extend 
his political influence in the widest possible field in London. 
True to his times, Spenser desired not only poetic fame but a 
position of political responsibility under the Crown. The Shep- 
heardes Calender was the poem selected to further these ambi- 
tions. 
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His success was phenomenal: he became the ‘new poet’ 
everybody talked about. Professional writers admired his skill: 
Nashe called him the “ miracle of wit ” and Webbe “ the rightest 
English poet that ever I read.” Scholars, like Harvey, purred 
with approval for his learnedness. The book sold well in the 
stalls and doubtless proved an excellent “almanac” for the 
middle-class audience. Even the Courtiers noticed Spenser’s 
arrival. Puttenham, who was not always ready to name a pro- 
fessional writer, recorded the new poet in the Arte of English 
Poesie on the strength of this one book. Friendly Sidney was 
moved to express the cautious opinion that there was much 
poetry in him, “indeede worthy the reading if I be not de- 
ceived.” Spenser’s ability to win and hold a simultaneous 
popularity with several different audiences is by far the out- 
standing mark of his career. To his death, he remained “ our 
principall poet,” retaining the unanimous favour of different 
critics, Richard Barnfield the wit, Richard Carew the squire, 
Francis Meres the hack, John Chamberlain the dilettante, 
Robert Allot the middle-class printer, and many others. Why 
was this so? How did Spenser manage to be, simultaneously, 
the Critic’s poet, the Poet’s poet, the Citizen’s poet, apparently 
satisfying every formula, and achieving the encyclopaedic feat 
of a universal audience? 

The answer is that, in poetry intended for print, Spenser 
deliberately set out to write at different levels of taste and 
meaning for all his potential audiences. The Eclogue not only 
provided a form classically appropriate, as E. K. suggests, for 
young poets to “ trye theyr habilities ” and “ proue theyr tender 
wyngs,” but permitted the writer to make of his poem a pot- 
pourri, like Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, the different ingredi- 
ents of which made different appeals to different sections of the 
audience. E. K. divided the Eclogues into “ three formes or 
ranckes .... Plaintiue .... or recreatiue .... or Moral,” a 
grouping which itself gives an indication of different audiences. 
Some of the poems were clearly intended for a middle-class 
audience—F ebruarie, Maye, Iulye, and September—those which 
are didactic, full of moral doctrine, fables, homilies, simple 
allegories and a quota of ecclesiastical polemics, written in 
simple metres, either loose accentual, after Chaucer, or “ poul- 
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ter’s measure,” owing nothing to Continental Renaissance in- 
fluences. In these poems, Spenser is the voice of the middle-class 
rank-and-file and of the political Protestantism with which they 
associated themselves. Other Eclogues were equally clearly 
intended for the Courtier and his cultured satellites. Januarye 
and June are vehicles for the pseudo-Petrarchan lover, and 
others are literary exercises in learned modes and Courtly 
fashions: March an attempt at the classical idyll, Aprill at a 
panegyric for the Queen, August a singing-match offering ex- 
periments in the roundelay and the Petrarchan sestina, and 
November a Courtly elegy. These poems, and their metres, 
undoubtedly had more influence than the others among Courtly 
writers. It is in October that Spenser most closely imitates the 
Courtier, in talking to himself about himself and the problems 
of living, and it is here, significantly, that we find autobio- 
graphical material about the two Spensers, the idealistic Piers, 
the professional poet whose ultimate target is the epic, and 
Cuddie, the greater realist, the satellite poet of the Court. 

All his readers must have been well content. The citizenry 
found good value for their sixpences in the moral gravity, the 
polemical message, and the eminently quotable homilectie did- 
acticism. Robert Allot’s anthology of quotations, England’s 
Parnassus, (1600), testifies to Spenser’s golden qualities for 
the commonplace-book keeper: there are nearly 400 quotations 
from Spenser, whilst his nearest rival, Drayton, is quoted 225 
times and Shakespeare only 95. If there were any doubts about 
the citizen’s goodwill towards the almanac, Spenser dismissed 
them by his moral facade, the claim that the more Courtly 
poems—those least acceptable to the middle classes—were 
written “to mitigate and allay the heate of his passion, or els 
to warne (as he sayth) the young shepheards:.s. his equalls and 
companions of his vnfortunate folly.” 

The scholars in Spenser’s audience could not have doubted 
the new poet’s learning and culture. Spenser gave them all 
the evidence they needed that he knew his Virgil, Mantuan. 
Petrarch, Marot and Ronsard, for his book was a pantechnicon 
of allusions to other pastoral poetry.** He satisfied the patriots 


°° The best account of the precedents he studied is given by W. W. Greg, Pastoral 
Poetry and Pastoral Drama. 
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among them by not neglecting to read the crude efforts of 
English forbears like Barnabe Googe. His dialect forms, archa- 
isms, borrowings and coinages were the product not of a rash 
innovator but of a seasoned scholar for whom E. K. could claim 
* auctoritie,” since his diction was “ both English, and also 
vsed of most excellent Authors and most famous Poetes.” ** 
“ His dewe obseruing of Decorum euerye where ” prevented any 
outrage to scholarly taste. His rhetoric, highly important to a 
University eye, was highly skilled and utterly unexceptionable.*® 
The last charge that could be levied at Spenser by a learned 
audience was that he was an ignorant balladist. 

What of the Courtly audience? The Calender was decidely 
not, on the whole, Courtly poetry, which at its best was egotis- 
tical, dramatic, restricted to the short lyric, and arising from 
day-to-day experiences at the Court, the heart of life. Spenser’s 
shepherds do not belong to life anywhere, least of all at the 
Court. Spenser makes a clumsy attempt to associate them with 
the real countryside, but such realism as is given them only 
makes ludicrous nonsense of the general fiction. When they 
pursue Cupid with “ pumie stones” and a “ fowling net,” or 
hie homewards fast when “ it gynnes to mizzle,” or express fear 
of their stepdames “ as whott as fyre,” or discuss the sovereign 
remedy of “ Terebinth good for Gotes,” it is difficult not to 
agree with Dr. Johnson that “ Eglogues meant to express the 
talk of goatsherds, though it will only mean the talk of goats.” 
For all their occasional homeliness these shepherds never lived 
in any real world. Courtly Arcadias, on the contrary, despite 
the artificial fiction, were at least peopled with Courtly folk and 
Courtly problems. An additional source of disquiet to the 
Courtier was the diction which was most certainly not “ the 
usuall speach of the Court ”; “ that same framing of his stile,” 
said Sidney, “ to an old rustic language, I dare not alowe, sith 
neyther Theocritus in Greeke, Virgill in Latine, nor Sanazar in 
Italian did affect it.” But Sidney’s somewhat pedantic criticism 
—which Spenser could have answered by quoting unexception- 
able literary precedent—reveals the dilemma in which the 


4 Spenser’s careful literary skill is the burden of the argument of B. R. McElderry, 
Jr., “ Archaisms and Innovation in Spenser’s Poetic Diction,” PMLA, 1932. 
°° Vide, V. L. Rubel, “ Poetic Diction in the English Renaissance,” PMLA, 1941. 
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Courtly critic stood. When Spenser expostulated “ Why, a Gods 
name may we not have the kingdom of our language? ”, Sidney 
was too gracious, and too cautious in public, to make the real 
complaint that Spenser’s verse, abnormal and outlandish as it 
was, lacked the finish and raison d’étre of Courtly songs and 
sonnets, and he therefore had to be content with a literary 
quibble which masked his true objection. And the Courtier, 
compromised by the necessity to defend poetry against its 
ascetic critics, had publicly committed himself to the claim that 
the best poetry ought to be didactic, dulce et utile, patriotic, 
practised and proficient, decorous in degree, and divinely skilled 
in invention. These very qualities—acceptable to the middle- 
class audience as well—Spenser had laboured to provide, thus 
disarming the Courtier’s most damaging objections. 

An even deeper distrust must have been aroused at Court by 
Spenser’s brash cocksureness: 


Loe I haue made a Calender for euery yeare, 
That steele in strength, and time in durance shall outweare: 
And if I marked well the starres reuolution, 
It shall continewe till the worlds dissolution. 


No Courtier dared claim, like the almanac writers, this sort of 
immortality and divina vis. He would have naturally con- 
temned this bumptious upstart who thrust among his betters, 
and, into the bargain, presented his poems with all the bravado 
of an annotated text. But Spenser was adept in anticipating 
hostile opinion; just as he erected a moral facade before the 
Courtly poems to placate a middle-class audience, so he saved 
himself from a Courtly stigma by disguising his professionalism 
and self-advertisement under the mask of gentility. The con- 
venient fiction of publication by his friend, E. K., and the con- 
cealment of his identity behind the pseudonym Immerito, not 
only made possible a discreet advertisement of the excellences 
of the work for both discerning and undiscerning readers, but 
also provided Spenser with an alibi against any charge of 
personal braggadoccio. These devices, added to the poet’s own 
undeniable virtuosity and ingenuity and Sidney’s friendly sup- 
port, explain why the Courtier’s objections must have been 
effectively silenced. 
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The diplomat in him deserved to succeed! On the credit side, 
his promotion to a position of some responsibility in Ireland 
must be attributed directly to the effect of the Shepheardes 
Calender. That Spenser did not make more of his opportunity, 
once it was presented, was the fault not so much of any failure 
in ability or industrious devotion, but of the untimeliness and 
tactlessness of the political enthusiasms he espoused. The 
country was not ready for the extreme policies he advocated. 
This fact, coupled with his misfortunes in patronage—Sidney 
died young, Leicester was too conservative, Raleigh, and later 
Essex, were too volatile for the Queen, all alienated the powerful 
Burghley—makes it apparent that Spenser would have been 
happier in his politics and in his patronage fifty years later. 

Spenser’s literary career falls into two overlapping halves: a 
first period, ending about 1591, in which he interested himself 
almost entirely in manuscript poetry and gradually acquired 
a wide circle of Courtly patrons, and a second decade, the period 
of the Faerie Queene and of his printed poetry. Much of his 
early verse remained in manuscript and has been lost for ever. 
He printed only the Calender, a deliberate exception to the 
rule, the undergraduate Visions written for John Vandernoodt, 
and the whimsical rag-bags of the common-room, entitled Three 
Proper, and wittie, familiar Letters and Two other, very com- 
mendable Letters. But the Faerie Queene marks a change of 
policy towards the printing of everything that he wrote. He 
was no longer content to let his poems find their own market 
in due and decorous course. In this later period, to save himself 
from the stigma of print, he elaborated various defensive strate- 
gies. He allowed Ponsonby to take the blame for the publication 
of the Complaints in 1591 and to make the claim that the poems 
had been collected by various means, some having been “ dis- 
perst abroad in sundrie hands, and not easie to bee come by, 
by himselfe ” and others “ diuerslie imbeziled and purloyned 
from him, since his departure ouer Sea.” Ponsonby later claimed 
to have published the Amoretti on his own responsibility in the 
poet’s absence. Spenser himself put forward a moral pretext for 
the publication of the Fowre Hymnes: the necessity “ at least 
to amend, and by way of retractation to reforme ” the Hymns 
to Love and Beauty, many copies of which were “ scattered 
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abroad,” poisoning young men and women with their “ affec- 
tion.” But, despite all these and other defensive devices, the 
fact remains that by 1589 Spenser was ceasing to pretend to 
be the amateur dilettante. Before 1589, he would not print 
even political satire like Mother Hubberds Tale; after that 
year, he was prepared to rewrite it especially for a printed- 
book audience. It is no coincidence that so much of his poetry 
of the last decade consisted of “ meditations of the worlds 
vanitie, verie graue and profitable.” 

The key to his change of attitude is explicit in poems like 
Colin Clouts Come Home Againe, in which he condemns the 
poet who goes to Court as a fool and forcibly rejects Court 
poetry and the “ vaine votaries of laesie loue ”: 


. all the walls and windows there are writ, 
All full of loue, and loue, and loue my deare, 
And all their talke and studie is of it... .. 
Ne any one himselfe doth ought esteeme, 
Vnlesse he swim in loue vp to the eares. (776 ff.) . 


At some time in 1589, possibly with the added incentive of a 
new patron in Raleigh, Spenser decided to make a fresh, unin- 
hibited bid for social preferment by printing the books already 
written of his brain-child, the Faerie Queene, dedicated in his 
own name to the Queen herself. The proof of his determination 
to broaden the scope of his patronage lies in his unprecedented 
multiple dedication, in seventeen sonnets, to all the important 
leaders of the Privy Council and the Court. And, if this bold 
policy failed, Spenser knew that a remaining hope rested in the 
influence he could exert through reaching a wide middle-class 
audience. This time, Spenser’s success was not all he wished. 
He received, after some delay, a pension of £50 a year which, 
added to his estate and appointments in Ireland, enabled him to 
live in reasonable comfort, and his gateway to patronage was 
widened, especially among the ladies, but his chief target, a 
political appointment at Court, was denied him. For the rest of 
his life, as his hopes at Court withered, he fell back, more and 
more, on his printed-book audience, who welcomed the Faerie 


Queene in successive editions and proved in the end his surest 
political allies. 
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From the Faerie Queene onwards Spenser wrote, without 
reprieve, for two audiences simultaneously. The problem of 
dualism, which he had mastered by a tour de force in the Shep- 
heardes Calender, recurred in a greater degree of complexity. 
It was not possible to resolve, again, the conflict of Courtliness 
and Didacticism in any pot-pourri. In any homogeneous poem, 
Spenser’s purposes were irrevocably split in two; and this is why 
the Faerie Queene itself fails in essential unity and is seldom 
more than a pageant of successive brilliant scenes, without, as 
Spenser himself feared, a continuous intention preventing tedium 
and confusion. 

Allegory not only permitted Spenser to simulate the gravity 
of a medieval, romantic pattern, to publish ecclesiastical pole- 
mics in assimilable and impeccable form, and to devote himself 
to the luxuries of his own imagination, it enabled him to convey 
simultaneously several levels of meaning for different audiences. 
On a first level, there was the romantic story; on a second level 
(for his middle-class readers) a moral, political or ecclesiastical 
lesson; on a third level (for general readers at Court) historical 
and personal identifications; and on a fourth (for the Courtly 
readers who truly loved poetry) the imaginative experience 
itself. The middle-class readers, content to recognize Justice in 
Artegal, Courtesy in Calidore, and Reckless Honour in Timias, 
and heartily in agreement with the poet’s polemics against the 
Papists and his advocacy of an austere set of moral values, 
could hardly have been expected to follow the myriad of identi- 
fications and glancing allusions in the historical allegory. The 
Courtier, however, not only recognising that Essex was Calidore, 
that Grey was Artegal, and that Raleigh was Timias, but 
enjoying the more recondite identifications of Mary Stuart with 
Amoret, the Duke of Anjou with Braggadoccio, and the Countess 
of Essex with the graceful Pastorella, would have been consider- 
ably less interested in the conflict of morality conceptions. The 
dichotomy of the moral and historical allegories is a relatively 
less serious problem; another lies far deeper. The unique wonders 
of the imaginative experience (and these represented Spenser’s 
chief claim to genius and poetic fame) and the didactic truths 
of the moral allegory are like oil and water; they cannot co-exist 
at all in the way that, it can be said, a historical and a moral 
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allegory can co-exist. Here was the fatal crux for Spenser’s 
artistry. 

Spenser believed, like Sidney, that a poem (even a long one) 
ought to have an organic unity. This the mere framework of 
the narrative (the device of the twelve days of the Queen’s 
* Annual feaste ” which the poet was so anxious to explain to 
Raleigh) could not of itself provide. The sum total of the 
imaginative impressions of the poem have to present a unity 
too. Thus, Langland’s many allegories fuse into a complex unity 
which cannot be realised as a whole until due weight is given 
to the interdependent yet separate parts of the meaning.”° 
Spenser’s difficulty was that the imaginative experience and the 
moral lesson to be derived from the Faerie Queene pointed to 
entirely opposite poles of meaning. 

For one reader (the discerning Courtier) the poem was 
veritable Fairyland, where anything might happen on the next 
heath, in the next forest or in the next castle. Good, it is true, 
always prevailed over Evil, as it does in a juvenile adventure 
story, but ordinary moral values do not obtain. The more im- 
pressive the task set the hero, the more dangerous or seductive 
the adversary, the more exciting the pursuit, the more imagina- 
tion is fired. For this reader the secret of the enjoyment lay not 
in the invulnerability of the hero but in the exciting problem 
itself and the delight was reinforced by Spenser’s depth of 
imaginative creativeness. This pleasure was not a mere, shallow 
interest in the story. On the contrary, at its best, the Faerie 
Queene, to this reader, held the same charm (same in degree, 
but not in extent) as the expanded conceit which was the heart 
of Elizabethan poetry: the whole was an extravagant, outrage- 
ous, incredible metaphor of the individualist taking arms against 
a sea of troubles. But to the next reader, the sober but unimagi- 
native citizen, the poem was a mere lesson in which Good was 
predestined to overcome Evil and its whole point was the 
invulnerability of virtue and the inevitably corrupting conse- 
quences of vice. The poem was, it is true, an encyclopedia of 
the virtues and vices, but, to this reader, at its best, it was as 
simple as a handbook. Neither of these readers could have been 
entirely content with the poem as it is: to one, the successes 


°° Cf. Mr. Eliot’s problems in the Cocktail Party. 
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of the hero would have been sometimes disappointingly facile 
and unilluminating, the extrications from his predicaments too 
ofien the work of an arbitrary deus ex machina, while to the 
other, at times, the vices would have appeared too attractive 
and seductively decorative, the virtues so unnecessarily im- 
perfect. 

Spenser recognised the dilemma. In his letter to Raleigh, he 
confesses that while 


The general end therefore of all the booke is to fashion a gentle- 
man or noble person in vertuous and gentle discipline: Which for 
that I conceiued shoulde be most plausible and pleasing, being 
coloured with an historicall fiction, the which the most part of men 
delight to read, rather for variety of matter, then for profite of the 
ensample..... 


at the same time 


. many other aduentures are intermedled, but rather as Acci- 
dents, then intendments. As the loue of Britomart, the ouerthrow 
of Marinell, the misery of Florimell, the vertuousnes of Belphoebe, 
the lasciuiousnes of Hellenora, and many the like. 


That is to say, while his chief aim was to erect a sensuous facade 
to “colour” the moral doctrine, he confesses that, at times, 
his interests are waylaid by sensuous pleasure. 


The waies, through which my weary steps I guyde, 

In this delightfull land of Faery, 

Are so exceeding spacious and wyde, 

And sprinckled with such sweet variety, 

Of all that pleasant is to eare or eye, 

That I nigh rauisht with rare thoughts delight, 

My tedious trauell doe forget thereby; 

And when I gin to feele decay of might, 

It strength to me supplies, and chears my dulled spright. 


(VI. 1) 


Again and again, it is the moral purpose which becomes tedious 
and enervating to him, and it is to his sensuous Fairyland that 
he clings as his real source of pleasure and inspiration. At such 
times, a facade of morality has to be erected to protect himself 
from the criticisms of his ascetic readers. A particularly signifi- 
cant example occurs at the beginning of Book IV, the first lines 
published in the 1596 instalment: 
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The rugged forhead that with graue foresight 

Welds kingdomes causes, and affaires of state, 

My looser rimes (I wote) doth sharply wite, 

For praising loue, as I haue done of late, 

And magnifying louers deare debate; 

By which fraile youth is oft to follie led, 

Through false allurment of that pleasing baite, 

That better were in vertues discipled, 

Then with vaine poemes weeds to haue their fancies fed. 


But, he goes on to declare, love is the root of honour and virtue, 
and a source of philosophy: 


Witnesse the father of Philosophie, 

Which to his Critias, shaded oft from sunne, 

Of loue full many lessons did apply, 

The which these Stoicke censours cannot well deny. 


(IV, 3) 


As long as he pleased the Queen (and, by inference, the Court) , 
he was content with such facades. As long as he had any hopes 
of social preferment at Court, it was likely that the audience 
most sympathetic to his imaginative creations would provide 
support for his own instincts, and that Fairyland would prevail. 


The conflict between the dulce and the utile went deep into 
Spenser’s heart. His favourite word was “ delight” and his 
favourite technique the sensuous metaphor, but his moral and 
political creed was austere and ascetic. When an inherent con- 
tradiction like this was reinforced by the claims to attention of 
two different audiences, the dilemma must have been acute; 
at any rate, it influences every part and aspect of the poem. 
The outlines of the allegories often become blurred. In the latter 
half of Book VI, his chief subject is officially the “ atchieuement 
of the Blatant Beast,” but his jaded imagination lingers so long 
in the shade with Pastorella,?* that the Beast in the end has to 
be summarily despatched in a few stanzas. From a moral view- 
point, this pastoral digression reveals the social and moral 
ineptitude and futility of the lazy shepherds, contrasted with 
Calidore’s superior Courtesy. Thus, Coridon is routed in one 
throw and turns coward when Pastorella and her friends are 
in danger, while Calidore, single-handed and virtually unarmed, 


*7 His conscience reminds him of his error: vide x 1, xii 2, ete. 
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twice rescues the Lady. Meliboeus and his friends are doomed 
to annihilation, whence only Pastorella is reprieved. But from 
an imaginative viewpoint, this golden world is a source of repose 
and refreshment not only for Calidore, but for Spenser and his 
readers, and the Knight is quite the dullest of the inhabitants. 
Spenser escapes from the dilemma by arranging the identifica- 
tion (by a happy mole) of Pastorella as the long-lost daughter 
of Lady Claribell, and therefore as of Courteous blood. Thus, 
at the eleventh hour, the most delightful of his ladies was 
levered, somewhat clumsily, into a niche in the moral allegory, 
which otherwise she would have falsified and negatived. 

As with the story, so the descriptions, the metaphors and the 
very vocabulary of the poem are continually at cross purposes 
with the moral allegory. Fundamentally, Spenser was the 
imaginative poet in love with the drama and fire and excitement 
of his own creation, and his mora' earnestness comes second 
best. His love for the sensuous evocations of colour and light 
images is an important example. His virtues and vices always 
parade in masques of conflicting colours, dazzling whites and 
guilty blacks, fertile golds and costly scarlets, and the moral and 
symbolical values attached to them tend to disappear, beneath 
the transforming power of his imagination, until only the sensu- 
ous brillance remains vital and vivid and semantic in a context 
of fantasy far removed from moral truth. 

Spenser attempts, in his colour imagery, to marry, in one 
impression, medieval symbolism and a particular moral attitude, 
to descriptive accuracy and imaginative evocativeness. But in 
such a marriage the imagination bullies the moral symbol into 
complete submission. His reds (with the golds, by far his 
favourite colours) exemplify the problem. Red was the colour 
of Blood, and therefore symbolises War (the Red Cross of 
the Knight), Life (Diet is “yclad in red”), Anger (hence 
Pyrochles’s “ sandy lockes . . . knotted in bloud,” and Furor’s 
“tawny beard ” and “ long lockes, colourd like copper-wire ’’) , 
and Youth and Freshness (the rosiness of cheeks, lips, blushes, 
fruit and the Dawn). But Red was also the colour of Fire, 
and redness, flaming and burning, blazing and glowing, symbo- 
lises also the Purifier and Destroyer. Further, the redness of 
Searlet, in particular, signified regal luxury (Una’s Court is 
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“bespred with costly scarlot” and Britomart in her dream 
perceives her linen changing into a royal robe of scarlet) , and 
the connotations in this sense were often, as with Duessa and 
Malecasta, evil, for Scarlet was the cardinal colour of Rome. 
In many instances, it is true, the particular symbol selected from 
these multiple meanings is determined by the context, but the 
brillance of the colour image itself drowns, as often as not, the 
moral overtones. 


Now whenas all the world in silence deepe 

Yshrowded was, and euery mortall wight 

Was drowned in the depth of deadly sleepe, 

Faire Malecasta, whose engrieued spright 

Could find no rest in such perplexed plight, 

Lightly arose out of her wearie bed, 

And vnder the blacke vele of guilty Night, 

Her with a scarlot mantle couered, 

That was with gold and Ermines faire enueloped. (III. i 59) 


What is indelible in this picture is not the scarlet of Rome, or 
the guiltiness of Night, or the deadliness of sleep, but the 
exciting, luxuriant flash of red and gold against the night sky 
of lovers. 

The commonest connotation of gold, to Spenser, was its 
glitter. The moral values of the colour derive from the directly 
opposite meanings of *‘ worth.’ In a bad sense it implies the 
flamboyant wealth and luxury of Lucifera, Duessa, Mammon 
and the Lady of Delight, and in a good sense the splendid 
nobility of Phoebus, Prince Arthur, Charissa or Belphoebe. 
Often the immediate context is unhelpful in deciding the exact 
symbolical value of the colour. When Lucifera is described, on 
her “ rich throne, as bright as sunny day,” as 

A mayden Queene, that shone as Titans ray, 

In glistering gold, and peerelesse pretious stone. (I. iv 8) 
we have to read on to discover that she is Pride, with a dreadful 
Dragon at her feet, and that no comparison with Elizabeth was 
intended, at least consciously, by the poet. When Prince Arthur 
appears, 

His haughtie helmet, horrid all with gold, 

Both glorious brightnesse, and great terrour bred; 

For all the crest a Dragon did enfold 


With greedie pawes, and ouer all did spred 
His golden wings. .. . (1. vii 31) 
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we have to read further to discover that this Knight (and his 
Tudor dragon) are on the side of Virtue. In these contexts, the 
imaginative excitement and colour-brilliance completely over- 
throws the moral allegory which limps along behind very much 
as an afterthought. 

Yellow is used by Spenser as an associate of gold, especially 
with regard to hair. All Spenser’s heroines are blondes; Una, 
Pastorella, Belphoebe, Florimell, Aurora, Medina, Alma and 
others. Yellowness, in medieval literature, always symbolised 
fertility; and, thus, with Charissa, 

Her necke and breasts were euer open bare, 


That ay thereof her babes might sucke their fill; 
The rest was all in yellow robes arayed still. . . (1. x 30) 


and in the Mutability Cantos it is Autumn who is clad in 
yellow. But Spenser often contradicts this basic symbolism. 
Some of his blondes are vowed to virginity, and some, like the 
maidens in the Bower of Bliss, to wantonness, so that, as often 
as not, the golden hair is no more than a conventional mark of 
beauty (as it still is in modern films and pantomimes). When 
Spenser’s golds and yellows really impress, it is a pretty picture 
that they evoke, not a moral value. 

Silver is, to the poet, chiefly the symbol of Truth. The Red 
Cross Knight has a silver shield and in the white silk robes of 
Una silver is intertwined. But when Radigund is depicted in 
a purple “ Camis ” 

Wouen vppon with siluer, subtly wrought, 
And quilted vppon sattin white as milke. (V. v 2) 


and Acrasia, of all people, is also found to be wearing silver, 
we can only conclude that, once more, imagination has van- 
quished the symbolism. The silverness of sound (of Belphoebe’s 
voice, for instance) does not always imply goodness, for there 
is a silver fountain in the Bower of Bliss. And the pale brillance 
of the colour, especially in descriptions of moonlight, is quite 
amoral. 

One would imagine that the traditional connotation of white 
as the colour of purity and innocence would without any diffi- 
culty have outweighed for Spenser any descriptive or evocative 
value. But this is not so. Fidelia, and Alma “ araied all in lilly 
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white ” are, it is true, innocence incarnate. But whiteness was 
also, to Spenser, the colour of a beautiful woman’s naked skin, 
and the poet seeks all kinds of similes—of lilies, snow, ivory, 
pearls, milk and alabaster—to intensify his descriptions of her 
attractiveness. Belphoebe’s cheeks are like “roses in a bed 
of lilies,’ and Shamefastnesse’s snowy cheeks her became “ as 
polisht iuory.” In his romantic eagerness Spenser sometimes 
achieves ecstasies of hyperbole. Una rode 


Vpon a lowly Asse more white then snow, 
Yet she much whiter, but the same did hide 
Vnder a vele, that wimpled was full low, 
And ouer all a blacke stole she did throw. 


As for Florimell, . 


A fairer wight did neuer Sunne behold, 
And on a palfrey rides more white then snow, 
Yet she her selfe is whiter manifold. (IIT. v 5) 


These are sensuous studies in black and white, and gold and 
white, rather than symbolical pictures. Spenser could achieve 
similar hyperboles in his descriptions of evil women, like, for 


instance, Acrasia, whose whiteness is all seductiveness and im- 
purity: 

Vpon a bed of Roses she was layd, 

As faint through heat, or dight to pleasant sin, 

And was arayd, or rather disarayd, 

All in a vele of silke and siluer thin, 


That hid no whit her alablaster skin, 
But rather shewd more white, if more might bee. (II. xii 77) 


The sensuous titivation here makes even Sin “ pleasant.” 

With all the other colours there is a similar conflict between 
the moral and the sensuous values. The sudden blacks (often in 
similes of pitch, sable, coal or jet) symbolise Evil, Death, Grief, 
and Poverty, but the effectiveness of the colour in contrasts 
with brightness is often more important to Spenser than the 
moral value. Blue represents Fidelity, Timidity (used in a good 
sense with Shamefastnesse) , Cowardice and Fear (Duessa’s 
blue eyelids) , but Spenser is so often excited by the music of 
the word “ azure ” and by similes of flower-blueness (especially 
violets) that the moral allegory is forgotten. Green is much 
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more often the colour of Fairyland’s wonderful woods and 
pastures than the symbol of Disloyalty or Novelty. The poet’s 
primary concern at all times was for the imaginative possibilities 
of colour evocation. He never uses the plain cardinal term of 
red, yellow or blue, if he can avoid it by an imaginative syno- 
nym. The illuminant quality of his colour words was more 
important to him than the pigment itself. And the deepest 
values of his poem spring from his brilliant ability to draw 
pictures of light and shape and colour in sculptured tableaux, 
patterned tapestries and glorious pageants. 

Yet, even though at times it were no more than a facade, we 
cannot ignore the decidely retarding influence exerted upon his 
imagination by a moral allegory which he could never afford 
totally to neglect. To this poet, whose chief excellence was his 
visual imagery, Sight was the most sinful of the senses. When 
Guyon is tempted by Money in the dungeons of Mammon, or 
by Beauty in the Bower of Bliss, it is through the eyes—rebuked 
by the Palmer as ‘ hungry,’ ‘ greedy,’ ‘ wandering "—that the 
sin enters his soul. Spenser’s heroes and heroines, good and 
evil alike, never seem to gaze or stare—they peep and espy, 
as if looking itself were wicked. Spenser’s own eyes seem to 
waver between a surrender to sensuousness and an awareness 
of moral law with all the enthusiasm and the timidity of a 
Peeping Tom. The moralist displays an extraordinary, and in 
the circumstances a morbid, interest in nakedness. His lovers 
(even Venus and Adonis) always enjoy each other in the 
thickest coverts of secret arbours; yet, again and again, Spenser 
arranges interruptions when bashful intruders suddenly surprise 
coy nakedness. Guyon’s discovery of the “two naked Dam- 
zelles ” in the Bower of Bliss, Calidore’s intrusion upon Serena 
and her “ iolly Knight ” in “ couert shade,” and even Venus’s 
sudden surprisal of Diana and her maidens bathing at the 
fountain, are all opportunities specially created for the sensuous 
description of nudes, in which the very vocabulary of bashful- 
ness serves a double purpose. In these contexts, and others like 
them, words like *‘ dainty ’* have sexual connotations: 

Two naked Damzelles he therein espyde, 
Which therein bathing, seemed to contend, 
And wrestle wantonly, ne car’d to hyde, 
Their dainty parts from vew of any, which them eyde 
(In the Bower of Bliss, II. xii, 63) 
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Sitting beside a fountaine in a rew, 
Some of them washing with the liquid dew 
From off their dainty limbes the dustie sweat 
(Diana and her maidens, IIT. vi, 17) 


So forth they rode, he feining seemely merth, 
And she coy lookes: so dainty they say maketh derth... . 
(Seduction of the Red Cross Knight by Fidessa, I. ii, 27) 


Vpon the banck they sitting did espy 
A daintie damzell, dressing of her heare. .. . 
(The wanton Phaedria, II. xii, 14) 


All the fastidiousness in the Bower of Bliss—‘‘ dayntiest fan- 
tasie,” “ the most daintie Paradise on ground,” melodious sounds 
to “ delight a daintie eare,” Genius “ daintily ... . deckt with 
flowers,” and so on—conveys not neatness but the tempting 
titivation of the sexual appetite. Other words descriptive of 
pleasure—sweet, pleasant, merriment, even delight itseli—carry 
sexual overtones. It is implicit, in this vocabulary, that Spenser 
enjoyed his sensuous pictures, and explicit that he was conscious 
of their sinfulness. His maidens blush in coyness, but the 
demure are seldom what they seem. For all his earnestness, 
his delight in his own creations turns the moral allegory, so 
often, into a mere facade. 

A sense of humour, that saving grace which enabled Chaucer 
to look on the human scene without inconsistency, could not 
rescue Spenser in his dilemma, for no one laughs in the Faerie 
Queene except at pornography or deformity. The laughter of 
the Knights led by the Squire of Dames when all the preten- 
tious women failed to don Florimell’s girdle, the amusement of 
Satyrane at the Squire’s failure to find a chaste woman, the 
provocative sniggers of the naked Damzelles in the Bower of 
Bliss—this is the only laughter in the poem, for, unlike Blake, 
Spenser believed that even Mirth was sinful. In his Court 
poetry, the poet allowed himself an occasional wry smile, with 
his tongue in his cheek: 


Enough it is for one man to sustaine 
the stormes, which she alone on me doth raine.... 


What then can moue her? if nor merth nor mone, 
she is no woman, but a sencelesse stone 


28 Amoretti, sonnets XLVI and LIV. 
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At these moments, the dryness of the wit that mocks his own 
Courtly extravagance puts him nearer the vein of Donne than 
at any other point in his poetry. Or, again, in purely profes- 
sional poetry, like Colin Clouts Come Home Againe, Spenser 
reveals that he does possess some sense of humour. But in the 
poems which were written for two audiences, even the occasional 
flicker of amusement was totally extinguished. 

It was almost a forlorn task to attempt, as Spenser did, to 
yoke together sensuousness and moral earnestness in one alle- 
gorical unity. How can a poet surrender himself to, for instance, 
a Fairyland of brilliant colours, when all the time one part of 
him is convinced that colour itself was sinful? Under the influ- 
ence of the Platonic doctrine of mutability, the theory of the 
inevitable decay of all outward forms, Spenser recognized that 
the very wealth of natural colour was, at best, a snare and a 
delusion, and, at worst, utter moral poverty. The very word 
‘colour’ or‘ colourable,’ perhaps by analogy with the rhetorical 
term, has a bad sense. 


What man so wise, what earthly wit so ware, 

As to desery the crafty cunning traine, 

By which deceipt doth maske in visour faire, 

And cast her colours dyed deepe in graine, 

To seeme like Truth? (I. vii, 1) 


Spenser tried to draw a distinction between false colours and 
the true. Duessa had the gift of changing 


.... her former wonted hew: 
For she could d’on so manie shapes in sight, 
As euer could Cameleon colours new; 
So could she forge all colours, saue the trew. (IV. i, 18) 


Thus, the poet declared all wnnatural colours to be evil: Error’s 
blood is coal-black, Duessa’s giant is a purple beast, Pyrochles’s 
steed is bloody red, Eurytion’s kine are purple, and the fruits 
in the Garden of Proserpina are black. Variegated colours 
(probably from the analogies of the proud peacock and the 
evanescent rainbow) are also evil: the Dragon in Book I is 
“ bespotted as with shields of red and blacke,” and the Monster 
in Book III is “ Monstrous mishapt, and all his backe was spect 
With thousand spots of colours queint elect.” Artificial colours, 
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too, are evil: Philotime’s was not “ her owne natiue hew But 
wrought by art and counterfetted shew,” and the word * painted ” 
invariably spelled moral turpitude. But, despite these arbitrary 
rules, Spenser was unable to maintain a consistent attitude. 
Duessa’s alchemy had no limitations at all; she, and the other 
temptresses in the poem, could forge and wear even the purest 
whites and the most fertile golds. No colour was safe from the 
protagonists of Evil. 

As the poem progresses, Spenser seems to become more per- 
plexed by his dilemma, and more hesitant in his colours. Mr. 
J. B. Fletcher has demonstrated that there are fewer than haif 
as many colour and light images in the last three books as in 
the first three.*® As he remarks, “ to turn at once from the reds 
and golds, the radiant lights and the deep shadows of Book 
One, to the grey half-lights of Book Six, is to experience two 
different sense-worlds.” The decline is general from the luxuri- 
ant frequency of colour and light images in Books I and IT to 
the barest incidence in Book VI, but the most significant differ- 
ence occurs between Books III and IV, that is to say, between 
the books printed in 1590 and 1596. Whatever other reasons 
there may be for this decline—Mr. Fletcher suggests that a less 
frequent use of compound adjectives and an increase in narra- 
tive speed would proportionately denude the poem of colour 
luxuriance—between the writing of the first three books and 
the writing of the last three Spenser must have experienced 
a change of attitude towards the sensuous imagery that formed 
the heart of his Courtly poetry. In these very years Spenser’s 
concern for his own material welfare had altered with a growing 
disillusion about the opportunities available for Courtly pre- 
ferment. In these circumstances, his eagerness to please a 
Courtly audience must have been diminished, and more force 
must have been given to other considerations, in particular, 
the emphasis placed on moral didacticism by the printed-book 
audience. The choice lay between the poet’s own sensuous 
imagination and a Courtly audience, on the other hand, and his 
earnest conscience and a middle-class audience, on the other. 


2°“ Some Observations on the Changing Style of the Faerie Queene,” Stud. Phil., 
XXXI, 1934. 
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In his early poetry he chose the former; but, ultimately, the his I 
latter won. | 

On the whole, his best poetry was written for the Court. His | 
audacious * pantechnicon ’ conceits: 


Her lips did smell lyke vnto Gillyflowers, 
her ruddy cheekes lyke vnto Roses red: 
her snowy browes lyke budded Bellamoures, 
her louely eyes lyke Pincks but newly spred. 
Her goodly bosome lyke a Strawberry bed, 


her neck lyke to a bounch of Cullambynes: all t 

her brest lyke lillyes, ere theyr leaues be shed, tuni 

her nipples lyke yong blossomd Iessemynes. oe 

Such fragrant flowres doe giue most odorous smell, ¢ 

but her sweet odour did them all excell; dual 
(Amoretti, LXIV) with 

his antitheses of demure sensuousness; qT 

Sweet is the Rose, but growes vpon a brere; alwa 
Sweet is the Iunipere, but sharpe his bough; “ ch; 
sweet is the Eglantine, but pricketh nere; dele 
sweet is the firbloome, but his braunches rough. ” Ig 
Sweet is the Cypresse, but his rynd is tough, a1S8sa 
sweet is the nut, but bitter is his pill; the | 

sweet is the broome-flowre, but yet sowre enough; tic.*! 

and sweet is Moly, but his root is ill (Amoretti, XX VI) actin 

and his ability, in passage like these, to fuse a Renaissance = 
organic unity with a Medieval catalogue; his gift for the marri- Tem 
age of rhetoric and ritual with pagan clarity: hete 
Woods, hills and riuers, now are desolate, lous 
Sith he is gone the which them all did grace: the ; 
And all the fields do waile their widow state, tem] 
Sith death their fairest flowre did late deface, and 

The fairest flowre in field that euer grew, od 

Was Astrophel; that was, we all may rew. | 

cultt 

What cruell hand of cursed foe vnknowne, these 
Hath cropt the stalke which bore so faire a flowre? reco} 
Vntimely cropt, before it well were growne, satel 

And clean defaced in vntimely houre. 

Great losse to all that euer did him see, 2 7 
Great losse to all, but greatest losse to mee; aT 
(Astrophel, 241-252) a2 
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his haunting lyricism: 


They gathered some; the Violet pallid blew, 

The little Dazie, that at euening closes, 

The virgin Lillie, and the Primrose trew, 

With store of vermeil Roses, 

To decke their Bridegromes posies, 

Against the Brydale day, which was not long: 
Sweet Themmes runne softly, till I end my Song; 


(Prothalamion, 30-36) 


all these excellences, his very finest, have their happiest oppor- 
tunities in the poetry which originates in a Courtly audience 
and a Courtly purpose. When his poetry is adulterated with the 
dualism of two audiences and two purposes, it was burdened 
with a loss not only of clarity but of fertile inspiration itself. 
The dualism, especially of the Shepheardes Calender and the 
Faerie Queene, is responsible for the two Spensers who have 
always been opposed in critics’ eyes. W. B. Yeats looked into the 
** shadows of a joyless earnestness ” and chose the “ poet of the 
delighted senses.” *° Mr. C. S. Lewis balanced the Elfin, Ren- 
aissance, Voluptuous, Courtly, and Italianate Spenser against 
the English, Protestant, Manly, Churchwardenly and Domes- 
tic.** Emile Legouis weighed the allegory against the intellectual 
activity of the age, and settled for the “ innate voluptuousness ” 
of the poet whose imagination was haunted by his visual experi- 
ence.** The dualism has been apparent ever since Rymer and 
Temple and other Augustan critics first drew the distinction 
between, on the one hand, Spenser’s flights of faney and marvel- 
lous adventures, and, on the other hand, the didacticism and 
the gilding of the pill. Spenser’s contradictions are part of his 
temperament: he was both the poet of militant Protestantism 
and the writer of medieval allegory, both the hard, shrewd 
administrator and the man of delicate susceptibilities, both the 
cultured Classical poet and the first, exuberant Romantic. But 
these temperamental contradictions might have been wholly 
reconciled except for the fundamental dilemma of the Courtly 
satellite who sought print to advance his fame, and was thence- 


®° The Cutting of an Agate, 1902. 
“1 The Allegory of Love, 1936. 
82 Spenser, 1926. 
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forward enthralled between the Scylla of Courtly sensuousness 
and the Charybdis of middle-class asceticism. Poetic schizo- 
phrenia and breakdown must have been the inevitable fate of 
the Faerie Queene, had Spenser lived long enough to persist 
with it. Not even the mightiest aggregation of ladies riding out 
of bushes on white palfreys, noble Knights hewing helmets into 
pieces, monsters gushing forth black blood from deep wounds, 
could have saved the poem from the dualism of an unquenched 
ambition which sought to serve two masters at once. Where 
morality was the heart, sensuousness was the facade; where 
sensuousness the heart, morality was the facade; and never the 
twain could meet in any lasting unity. 
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“ETERNE IN MUTABILITIE ”: 
THE UNIFIED WORLD OF THE FAERIE QUEENE. 


By WILLIAMS 


To give unity to so complex a poem as The Faerie Queene 
would seem a formidable task, and it was a task which Spenser 
left unfinished. Our loss, in the six unwritten books, is great; 
and all the greater because of the cumulative method by which 
the poem’s meaning is revealed. The later books enrich the 
content of those which have gone before, so that from the first 
book to the fragmentary seventh the reader becomes increas- 
ingly aware of a clear and comprehensive vision, and of a steady 
purpose which impels him, through a mass of significant detail, 
towards a final unity. 

That unity, at the court of Glory herself, was never reached, 
and without the unwritten books our appreciation of those we 
have must be incomplete. But even as it stands, half-finished 
and culminating in the fragment of the presumed seventh book, 
the poem is a unified whole. For the kind of unity which Spenser 
achieves, though cumulative, is not architectural; he works not 
by adding section to section so that the structure is meaningless 
until it is finished, but by revealing new levels of a structure 
which we thought complete at our first sight of it. Faeryland 
is only partially revealed, but it is unified and consistent as far 
as we know it, though if the poem had been completed it would 
be seen as only part of a greater unity and a fuller truth. The 
first book of The Faerie Queene has a simplicity which is proper 
both to its theme and to the plan of the poem; Spenser begins 
at the centre of his universe, with the proper conduct of man 
in relation to God, and the link which still exists between the 
world of mortality and the realm of eternal truth. Book II. 
shows, almost as simply, the control which is a necessary part 
of the good life. Themes so essential must be firmly and directly 
established, but in later books the concern is less exclusively 
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with man, and the natural world too plays its part. Around the 
centre other and related themes appear, making a richer and 
more complex whole. 

Yet Spenser’s method is not a matter only of decorum or 
deliberate choice. As with any great poet writing seriously 
about the nature of man and of the universe, his method arises 
directly out of his vision. An eighteenth century poet, like 
Pope, will find it natural to write in contrasts, extremes whose 
balance will produce a truth more central than either. Spenser 
too sometimes uses a set framework of the Aristotelian mean 
and its two corresponding extremes, and finds it on occasion a 
useful piece of machinery; but it is not, as with Pope, his most 
natural way of seeing things. The living world of The Faerie 
Queene is not one of contrast and balance, but of analogy and 
parallel, with many kinds of life each complete in itself vet on!yv 
fully comprehended when seen in relation to the rest. The full 
poctie effect cannot be contained in Spenser’s own statement to 
Raleigh, * The generall end therefore of all the book is to fashion 
a gentleman or noble person in vertuous and gentle discipline.” 
Man holds a place of prime importance in Spenser’s vision of 
the world, but the conduct proper to mankind cannot be divined 
by looking at man alone. The other planes of existence must 
be comprehended too. So Spenser’s is not a simple allegorical 
world of black and white, concerned only with the “twelve 
morall vertues as Aristotle hath devised.” There are degrees 
and kinds of goodness, and these can be seen only when all the 
parallels are drawn, all the analogies completed. Allegory may 
present an ideal of moral or political conduct, but beyond a 
certain point the reader must, to apprehend all of Spenser’s 
vision, vield to the deepening effect of the poem as a whole. 
The Aristotelian framework and the allegory of the virtues, 
the vices, the parts of the mind, form a pattern; one may fit 
together into a satisfying unity the various kinds of chastity 
as shown in Belphoebe, Britomart, Amoret, and Florimell. But 
there is another and more organic pattern, resulting from the 
inevitable ordering of the material in accordance with Spenser’s 
way of seeing the world, and developing from book to book to a 
temporary culmination in the Cantos of Mutability. In this 
pattern, the shape of the poem is part of its meaning, while 
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characters like Belphoebe and Florimell are symbols which 
release certain aspects of Spenser’s apprehension of life, and 
cast about them “ shadows of an indefinable wisdom.” 

Much of the significance of The Faerie Queene is conveyed 
in the correspondences and parallels which are gradually estab- 
lished throughout the poem, and of course in the choice of 
symbol; and in both it is the Platonic rather than the Aristo- 
telian influence on Spenser’s mind which is most noticeable. For 
a poet so much in tune with Neoplatonism it is natural to 
express not personal reactions only but an interpretation of the 
universe by means of symbol. “ All things that are above are 
here below also,” and material things which more or less embody 
the Ideas are themselves already latent symbols of those Ideas. 
Spenser is always conscious of things as deriving from, and 
partially embodying, their heavenly counterparts, and as bound 
together by their common derivation, their common if varying 
possession of ideal truth. Chastity lives in heaven, but is em- 
bodied and displayed in each chaste woman. Shamefastness 
exists as the fountain of Guyon’s modesty, and is not a mere 
abstraction formed by generalising the modesty of many indi- 
viduals, as so often in the personifications of later ages. Courtesy, 
like all virtues, grows on Parnassus, but its “ heavenly seedes ” 
were planted on earth, while as a copy among men of this 
heavenly process the Queen is an ocean of courtesy, from whom 
all virtues proceed to those who surround her, and to whom 
they return as rivers to the sea. 

Such an outlook enables the poet to see about him a multiple 
unity which is embodied in the development of his poem. There 
is no division between literal and symbolic truth, for things 
exist in an order of precedence which is valid in itself, but they 
have at the same time a symbolic validity as imperfect copies 
of the world of spirit from which they take their source. In 
The Faerie Queene events are never merely events; they parti- 
ally show forth something beyond themselves. Spenser’s battles, 
it has often been remarked, have less variety of incident and 
less actuality than Ariosto’s or Tasso’s, but Spenser is interested 
in something else. Tasso’s Dudon strives three times to raise 
himself before he dies, and there is a gain in suspense and 
dramatic climax, but when Red Crosse falls three times to rise 
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again during his fight with the dragon Spenser is concerned less 
with the dramatic effect of the particular event than with the 
greater struggle of which it is a shadow. The four-fold repetition 
of “ So downe he fell,” at the death of the dragon is again not 
only dramatic, it is a solemn ritual repetition meant to empha- 
size not the size of a dragon but the terror of sin even at the 
moment of its defeat: 

The knight himselfe even trembled at his fall. (I, xi, 51) 
Symbol and allegory, often difficult to separate, are especially 
so in Spenser’s case, for he often uses the same figure now as 
part of a moral or political allegory, now as a symbol of an 
indefinable truth. His characters move freely from one plane to 
another, or exist simultaneously on more planes than one, and 
that existence is at once both a means of unifying the poem and 
a symbol of the multiple unity of the world which—among other 
things—the poem expresses. 

Occasionally Spenser makes use of incidents or figures which 
might support the definition of allegory quoted by W. B. Yeats: * 
“Symbolism said things which could not be said so perfectly 
in any other way, and needed but a right instinct for its under- 
standing, while Allegory said things which could be said as well, 
or better, in another way, and needed a right knowledge for its 
understanding.” The giant of false justice, in Canto II. of Book 
V., is such a contrived and limited figure, fitting one occasion, 
but not suggesting others. But the Giant, and those like him, 
serve to throw into relief the far greater number of creatures 
in The Faerie Queene who, like Wordsworth’s monumental 
shepherds and travellers, hint at the terrible greatness of the 
events of this world. Nothing exists in isolation, but draws 
with it an immense but controlled suggestion of other occasions 
which are yet the same. Another of the figures of Book V., the 
deceitful Malengin who harries Mercilla’s kingdom, may refer 
to the guerilla warfare and treacherous behaviour of the Irish, 
but this falsity is a part of, and a symbol of, all deceit. The 
chase and the traditional beast transformations suggest the old 
menace of the covens, and even the primal deceit of the devil; 
for Malengin is killed as he changes into a snake, and his 
dwelling goes down to hell. 


1In “Symbolism in Painting,” Ideas of Good and Evil. 
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Malengin is one of the representatives of that evil which 
devil and man have brought into the world, and evil is shown 
here, as so often in Spenser, as deceit. Like the giant Orgoglio, 
who vanishes when Prince Arthur kills him, it is based upon 
nothingness, upon a false view of things. It tries to break the 
unity and shatter the truth of the universe, but it is doomed 
to defeat, for “ Truth is One in All,” and against that solid 
truth, present in some degree throughout the created world, 
evil can have no lasting force. It is seen as an alien intruder 
into the world of reality, and is embodied in the evil spirits 
which are used to make the false images of Una and Florimell, 
or in the devilish Malengin, Despair, and Archimago. To the 
clear sight of complete virtue it is irrelevant, but to a lesser 
goodness it is formidable indeed, for it is part of man’s inheri- 
tance, making impossible for him the innocence of the natural 
world, and present in man alone. Nature may be involved in 
the fall and the suffering of man, but not through its own fault. 
It is only through the presence of a fallen angel that the snow 
which makes the false Florimell is corrupted. 

The world of The Faerie Queene is one in which the values of 
Neoplatonism and of Christianity are familiarly blended, and of 
course it is very far from being peculiar to Spenser; but it is 
expressed in his poetry with a particular vitality. What other 
poets must show in the flash of an image, Spenser develops 
through the six Books of The Faerie Queene into a living and 
consistent universe. Through the growing pattern of the poem 
can be traced levels of being which extend from pure intelli- 
gences to inanimate nature, distinct but related by their com- 
mon reference to the guiding and informing spirit which gives 
unity and order to a multiple world. It is not a dual world of 
pointless change contrasting with eternal changelessness; the 
changing world derives from, and returns to, unity, and each of 
its levels is good in its degree, being a reflection of the eternal. 
In ascending scale, created things are more beautiful because 
more pure—clearer manifestations of the spirit which informs 
them: 


Still as everything doth upward tend, 
And further is from earth, so still more cleare 
And faire it growes, till to his perfect end 
Of purest beautie, it at last ascend. (H.H.B., 43-47) 


| | 
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But though distance from the home of pure spirit, and involve- 
ment in matter, must lessen the purity and beauty of the 
creatures at certain levels, all have their beauty and in Spenser’s 
symbolism their goodness. All 


are made with wondrous wise respect, 
And all with admirable beautie deckt, (H.H.B., 34-35) 


and in no part of Spenser’s universe is the hand of God absent. 
His providence sustains and guides even the apparently lawless 
world of the beasts and the apparently aimless world of inani- 
mate nature, but in this orderly universe springing from and 
guided by God the disruptive and unruly element is man. 
Spenser writes in Book V. of the 


impotent desire of men to raine, 
Whom neither dread of God, that devils bindes, 
Nor lawes of men, that common weales containe, 
Nor bands of nature, that wilde beastes restraine, 
Can keepe from outrage, and from doing wrong. 
(V., xii, 1) 


Other created things are restrained by the laws proper to their 
being, and when Spenser considers evil the emphasis is, here 
as in An Hymne of Heavenly Love, on the sin of man, rather 
than on any sinfulness inherent in the whole material world. 
Our “ sinfull mire,” in which we endure fleshly corruption and 
mortal pain, is part of the inherited frailty of fallen humanity. 


We all are subject to that curse, 
And death in stead of life have sucked from our Nurse. 
(VIL. vi, 6) 


Amavia, telling Sir Guyon the story of her husband’s submission 
to Acrasia, accepts it as part of the weakness of man when faced 
by temptation through fleshly lusts: 


For he was flesh: (all flesh doth frailtie breed) . 
(II., i, 52) 


The same emphasis appears in the myth of Chrysogone and her 
two children. In the world of humanity, conception is involved 
in the “ loathly crime ” of the fall; but Chrysogone conceives 
in all the lustless innocence of the natural world, without sin 
and without pain: 
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Unwares she them conceived, unwares she bore: 
She bore withouten paine, that she conceived 
Withouten pleasure. (III., vi, 27) 


Her children are born of sunshine and moisture, sharing the 
purity which characterises all the natural world when uncon- 
taminated by the inherited sin of human flesh. Belphoebe is 


Pure and unspotted from all loathly crime, 
That is ingenerate in fleshly slime, (II, vi, 3) 


but Amoret too shares in the innocent birth, and the fruitful 
Garden of Adonis in which she is reared is presumably as much 
a symbol of primal innocence as are the cool chaste forests 
through which Belphoebe ranges. 

The innocence and even holiness of nature, when considered 
without reference to the contamination of sin in the case of 
humanity, is one of the most noticeable features of Spenser’s 
world, but there is nothing of that sentimental idealisation of 
the “ natural ” to which a later age was to fall victim. Spenser’s 
clear vision of the ascending planes of existence prevents any 
loss of proportion, any concentration on a part of life to the 
detriment of the rest. The satyrs of Book I. are innocent and, 
in their degree, good. Only the sacredness of the old religious 
rites is shown in their worship of Una, and they are an instru- 
ment of “ eternall Providence exceeding thought,” an example, 
like the noble lion of natural law who is killed by Sansloy, of 
the guidance of God even in the non-human world. But this is 
not the whole truth about the satyrs, for there is a parallel 
picture in Canto 10 of Book III., where Hellenore, garlanded 
like Una, is escorted by a similar band of dancing satyrs. Here 
the word used is not, as in Una’s case, “ queen,” but “ May- 
lady,” and in the scenes which follow the license of the old 
nature cults, which the word suggests, is fully revealed. The 
satyrs have not changed; they are still charming, innocent, a 
“lovely fellowship,” but Spenser is looking at them from a 
different point of view, and drawing an exact parallel with Una’s 
story to make clear both the likeness and the difference in their 
good and our own. Hellenore is capable, as a human being, of 
a higher and more conscious goodness than that of the innocent 
brute world, and in entering that world she misuses it just as, 
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with Paridell, she had misused the natural goodness and the 
sacred symbolism of wine. 

There are many of these lesser planes in The Faerie Queene, 
and Spenser shows them in themselves and in relation to man. 
In forests and above all in the sea, we are shown kinds of being 
which, good in themselves, are not proper to mankind. The seas 
and forests are unknown, lacking by human standards in moral- 
ity and in spirit. They can contain creatures of non-human 
goodness, like Belphoebe, but those who go there from man’s 
world—Hellenore, the forester who pursues Florimell, the fisher- 
man who attacks her—become brutalised. But nature, even 
at its most remote from man, has its share of the spirit which 
is the meaning of Spenser’s world. The mutable is not neces- 
sarily the meaningless, but can ‘“ work its own perfection so 
by fate.” What is meaningless and dead is the work of sin, of 
pride and distorted values, the places of Mammon or of Male- 
casta, where the lifeless glitter of gold and jewels is shown up 
in all its emptiness by the sudden reference to the stars in their 
order, reflections of mind and symbols of the steady life of the 
spirit, 

th’ eternall lampes, wherewith high Jove 
Doth light the lower world. (IIL., i, 57) 


It is, then, a universe with varying degrees of good, and evil 
which is a distortion, or sometimes a subtly distorted copy, of 
the good; the unnaturalness of Argante, Ollyphant, and the 
“damned souls ” who capture Serena, or the magic and deceit 
of Acrasia, Duessa, and the false Florimell; and it is revealed 
partly by the gradual accumulation of correspondences between 
one kind of life and another. There are parallels between Una 
and Hellenore, Mercilla and Lucifera, the Garden of Adonis 
and the Bower of Bliss, Cleopolis and the New Jerusalem, the 
veiled Venus of Book IV. and the goddess Nature of Book VII. 
The virtues are seen, more and more, as various aspects of 
the same heavenly good, embodied in different ways in different 
kinds of life. “ Truth is one in All,” or to put it in another way, 


O goodly golden chaine, wherewith yfere 
The vertues linked are in lovely wize. (1., ix, 1) 


It is not a matter only of interlinked stories or of characters 
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overlapping from one book into another. It is a linking, by 
symbol and allegory, of Justice with Constancy, Love with 
Courtesy; a deepening of content by reference to earlier themes 
so that nothing is lost, and so that certain passages, pre-emi- 
nently the Mutability Cantos, can call up by the briefest of 
references the more detailed treatment of earlier books, drawing 
all their diversity into unity. 

One of the most far reaching of Spenser’s series of inter-linked 
and expanding symbols is that of Florimell and Marinell, which 
stretches through three books and embraces many meanings 
and many characters. In the moral allegory, it is a story which 
displays Spenser’s knowledge of humanity, and of the various 
temptations to which different natures will be subject. Florimell 
is one kind of chastity, the kind which maintains itself not by 
the awe which Belphoebe and Britomart inspire, but by fear 
and flight. Her temptation is not, like Amoret’s, passion, but 
a timorous softness and gratitude. She escapes from her brutal 
pursuers by instinctive flight, but is disarmed by the protective 
kindness of Proteus, to be imprisoned by him as Amoret is 
imprisoned by Busyrane. On the same level of moral allegory, 
Marinell’s is the nature which refuses to commit itself, and 
lives remote and self-sufficient, fearing the harm which may 
come to its own completeness by contact with others. But 
they are, both of them, more than this, for they play an impor- 
tant part in the network of symbol. Both seem to be creatures 
of the natural world which stands apart from the life of men 
but which yet, such is the unity of things, has its relevance to 
that life as it has to the life of pure spirit. The sea which is 
so intimate a part of their story is the remotest of all things 
from man, home of hydras and “ sea-shouldring whales,” and 
yet it is the most perfect of all symbols for the whole multiple, 
changing, but unified world, “ eterne in mutabilitie.” The sea 
can symbolize the character and meaning of the universe and 
so embodies a truth beyond itself, but it stands also, in its own 
right, for nature at its least formed and most nearly chaotic. 
It can show the thoughtless, blameless cruelty of nature, its 
blind suffering, and also the justice which works through it as 
through all creation. Such meanings play through the story of 
Marinell and Florimell, and the other stories which surround it, 
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drawing even the Fifth Book, in which the justification of one 
man and one policy plays so large a part, into the scheme of 
the whole. 

We meet first Florimell, ‘‘ beautie excellent ” and of a kind 
which delights the world, 


For none alive but joy’d in Florimell, (IV., ii, 23) 


but apparently of a lesser order of being than that to which the 
great champions of virtue belong. Britomart, usually so prompt 
to relieve distress, refuses to join in the pursuit of Florimell, 
and she is clearly right. Britomart’s 


constant mind, 
Would not so lightly follow beauties chace. (IIT, i, 19) 


She remains faithful to her search for Justice and noble deeds, 
one aspect of that quest for ideal goodness to which her com- 
panions also, Guyon, Arthur, and Arthur’s squire Timias, are 
in their various ways committed. In abandoning their quest, 
these others are leaving their proper sphere of spiritual endeav- 
our, constancy to an unchanging truth, to pursue the fleeting 
charm of a mutable world. As a result, even the steadiast Prince 
Arthur finds himself at the mercy of passing events and emo- 
tions, and is perceptibly a lesser figure during this period of 
pursuit. Forgetting for the moment his vision of Gloriana, the 
true object of his quest, he gives way to confused fancies, wishing 
that Florimell were the Faerie Queene: 


And thousand fancies bet his idle braine 
With their light wings, the sights of semblants vaine: 
Oft did he wish, that Lady faire mote bee 
His Faery Queene, for whom he did complaine: 
Or that his Faery Queene were such, as shee: 
And ever hastie Night he blamed bitterlie. (IIL, iv, 54) 


After a night of sleepless irritation, Magnificence itself becomes 
almost petulant: 
So forth he went, 
With heavie looke and lumpish pace, that plaine 
In him bewraid great grudge and maltalent. 


(IIL., iv, 61) 


Florimell’s innocent beauty is too nearly empty of meaning for 
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man to be other than harmful to high endeavour. She has little 
understanding of what is happening to her, but flies instine- 
tively and suffers blindly, with the infinite uncomprehending 
pathos of nature. She has no place with the knights and ladies 
who represent human virtues but encounters, rather, creatures 
oi nature like Satyrane and Proteus, and brutalized human 
beings who try to make use of her for their own ends. Yet this 
pathetic, fugitive creature, embodiment of transitory beauty, 
has her own element of constancy; her desire for union with 
Marinell, who is born of the sea, symbol of the source and home 
of all changing things.’ Her long flight and her suffering begin 
and end in her love for Marinell, and her story has its meaning, 
though to the world of men, of Arthur and of Britomart, it 
may seem to have none. Florimell’s story is a parallel to that 
of Amoret, and their fates are compared at the beginning of 
Book IV.,° while Amoret alone can wear the girdle Florimell 
has lost. Both are held captive, and the tapestries portraying 
Jove’s metamorphoses in the House of Busyrane are an echo 
and reminder of the transformations which Proteus undergoes 
earlier in the same book in his attempts to win Florimell. 

it may be that in trying to define the meaning of such myths 
as these one can only rob them of their power. “Symbols are 
the only things free enough from all bonds to speak of perfec- 
tion,” and to limit them to a definable meaning is to bind them. 
Yet one may perhaps suggest, if only as one possible meaning 
among the many meanings which Spenser’s myths contain, that 
Florimell is the prototype, in the world of inanimate nature, 
of the steadfast womanliness of Amoret. Both are saved by 
truth to the nobler and more constant elements of their own 
being, for Amoret overcomes enslavement to physical passion 
by the power of chaste and enduring love, while through her 
love for Marinell Florimell escapes from the mutable Proteus 
and so finds safety and the unchanging peace at the heart of a 


? As a symbol of unity in multiplicity, and of constancy in apparent change, the 
sea is most fully expressed in the marriage of Thames and Medway (IV., xi), where 
the description of the guests moves from old Ocean through the many rivers which 
have their source in him, to end in a superb picture of multiple unity in the 
Nereides, the innumerable changing waves of the sea. Sir John Davies writes similarly 
of rivers that “ with the sea (their) course is circular.” (Orchestra, 63) 
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changing world. The two may be remote from one another, 
but they embody the same truth; that escape from bondage to 
what is fleeting and inessential can be achieved by a steadfast 
attention to eternal values, and that so we may work our own 
perfection. Man and nature both, apparently bound by the 
physical, subject to chance and change, have none the less their 
share in lasting truth. So Florimell’s world and Marinell’s can 
shadow the things above them, just as Cymoent’s bower of 
hollow waves imitates the home of the gods, being vaulted 


like to the sky 
In which the Gods do dwell eternally. (III., iv, 43) 


Contemplating their life, we may “ in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity.” 

But it is a blind and innocent life, striving only for survival 
and self-protection through avoidance of danger, and unable 
to comprehend the decrees of fate and justice which work 
through it. Cymoent and Proteus have only faint inklings of 
the true meaning of the prophecy which Proteus himself makes. 
Yet justice works even by means of that blindness, and the sea, 
which is its instrument in ending the troubles of Florimell, 
forms a background still to the adventures of Artegall in Book 
V. Artegall himself enters the story of Florimell and Marinell 
when he deals justice at their wedding in the affair of the false 
Florimell, and the Book of Justice draws together some of the 
themes of earlier books. The Proem is another version of the 
theme which appears in so many guises in The Faerie Queene, 
and is hinted at in Florimell’s story; that of change and con- 
stancy. Mutability in the natural world is paralleled by incon- 
stancy and a lack of proper values in man, but beyond this 
instability Justice, the “ most sacred vertue,” lives unchanged, 


Resembling God in his imperiall might. (V., Proem 10) 


Artegall’s reply to the giant in Canto IT. continues the theme, 
with its echoes of the Garden of Adonis and of Concord who 
holds the parts of the universe together 


As their Almightie Maker first ordained. (IV., x, 35) 


Concord persists even through the hostility of the world, and 
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Providence works through apparent change and loss in the 
interests of a wider justice. 


What though the sea with waves continuall 
Doe eate the earth, it is no more at all: 
Ne is the earth the lesse, or loseth ought, 
For whatsoever from one place doth fall, 
Is with the tide unto an other brought: 
For there is nothing lost, that may be found, if sought. 


Likewise the earth is not augmented more, 
By all that dying into it doe fade. 
For of the earth they formed were of yore, 
How ever gay their blossome or their blade 
Doe flourish now, they into dust shall vade. 
What wrong then is it, if that when they die, 
They turne to that, whereof they first were made? 
All in the powre of their great Maker lie; 
All creatures must obey the voice of the most hie. 
(V., ii, 39-40) 


The giant’s notion of justice is presented as false not only in 
the case of human institutions but in relation to the whole of 
the created world, and it is the sea, symbol of ultimate unity 


and of the justice present in all things, which swallows the 
giant and all his works. The “ mighty sea ” is again the instru- 
ment of Providence in the episode of Amidas and Bracidas, for 
its “ imperiall might ”* is a manifestation of the power which 
disposes of things justly for nature and man alike. 

Spenser’s interlinked themes are now so well established that 
in Book VI. he is able to add to his symbols, but here too he 
writes much of nature, and of the exchanges of courtesy proper 
to it, for the charm of courtesy in man has its counterpart in 
the poetry of a pastoral world. Florimell has her place here too, 
for she was reared by the Graces on that same Acidalian mount ® 
on which they appear to Colin, where nature is at its loveliest 
and most fruitful, the heightened but still truthful nature of 
poetry. Spenser indicates the importance of the passage by his 
almost reverent preparation for it; and part of its importance 
may lie in the impression it gives of the order and unity of 
things as they appear to the shaping mind of the poet. The 


* Compare V., Proem 10. 
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double circle of the dancing ladies moves, to Colin’s piping, 
around his “ countrey lasse,” poetic symbol of all grace and 
virtue, while the imagery suggests earlier, related themes. The 
treatment of nature contrasts with that of the Bower of Bliss, 
the bridal imagery of Ariadne is a reminder of the Garden of 
Adonis and the Temple of Venus, and Florimell, child of the 
Graces, is also part of this ceremonious world of love, poetry, 
and natural grace. The passage is almost a copy in little of the 
widening circles of the poem and its meaning. 

But the latest and fullest of such unifying passages as these 
is to be found in the fragment Of J/utability, a more explicit 
statement of the great theme which earlier books express chiefly 
by symbol and by arrangement of material. These two cantos, 
and the two final stanzas, are the culmination of the poem as 
it now stands, both unifying and illuminating it. Spenser’s 
description of Nature, and Mutability’s address to her, show her 
as the source—or rather as nearest to that source which man 
may know—of the conceptions in other books. She embodies 
Justice and Concord, she is veiled like Venus, and by her like- 
ness to the transfigured Christ she suggests the Holiness of 
Book I. Mutability, on the other hand, is Corruption,’ sin, 
or the consequences of sin as seen in our world: 


For she the face of earthly things so changed, 
That all which nature had establisht first 
In good estate, and in meet order ranged, 
She did pervert, and all their statutes burst: 
And all the worlds faire frame (which none yet durst 
Of Gods or men to alter or misguide) 
She alter’d quite, and made them all accurst 
That God had blest; and did at first provide 
In that still happy state for ever to abide. (VIL, vi, 5) 


She is of mortal race, for it is this which saves her from the 
anger of Jove, and it is she who 


death for life exchanged foolishlie; 
Since which, all living wights have learned to die. 
(VIL., vi, 6) 


In her pride she has distorted what God had left in good order, 


°C.S. Lewis, The Allegory of Love (Oxford, 1936), p. 354. 
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has broken the laws of nature, justice, and policy, and has 
brought death into the world. She is a composite creature, for 
in her beauty can be seen the charm of Florimell’s world of 
innocent partakers in the sorrows of man, but in her too is the 
guilt of man himself. The story of Faunus and Molanna is a 
pathetic and absurd parallel to the high seriousness of Muta- 
bility’s trial and its theme of the effects of sin upon the world. 
Through the stupid presumption of Faunus the sacred Arlo 
hill, once the haunt of Diana and the setting chosen for Nature’s 
court, becomes a place of desolation. 

The issue of the trial is made clear. Mutability’s claim to 
rule over the earth is allowed, but Jove retains his sway over 
“ Heaven’s empire,” and is “confirm’d in his imperiall see.” 
Indeed, once the realm of earth is left behind, and the higher 
places of the Universe are approached, Mutability’s arguments 
lose much of their force. Her struggle with Cynthia in the 
sphere of the moon, traditionally the border of the regions of 
decay, is left unresolved, and her answer to Jove’s claim that 
the gods control time and change is hardly conclusive. She 
begins with a flat denial: 


What we see not, who shall us perswade? (VIL, vii, 49) 


and continues with a description of the changes of the moon and 
the motions of the planets which Nature has no difficulty in 
answering. The moon may have its phases, and the spheres 
move, but they return again to themselves. 


They are not changed from their first estate, 
(VIL., vii, 58) 


for time and change are, as Jove has claimed, part of God’s 
plan. But Nature’s reply presumably deals with the whole of 
Mutability’s case, including her claim to earth, and one may 
suppose that even there, where through sin and death she does 
now rule, the guidance of Providence is not absent. Even there 
things “ by their change their being doe dilate,” and are being 
led to 


that same time when no more Change shall be, 
But stedfast rest of all things, firmely stay’d 
Upon the pillours of Eternity. (VIL., viii, 2) 
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On earth, the calm and orderly process through which the 
universe works it own perfection has been disrupted by sin, and 
is more difficult to perceive; but heaven can make use even of 
the disasters which sin has brought, and will at last bring the 
earth “ to itselfe again,” resolving change and death in eternal 
rest. 

It is the world through which all the characters of The Faerie 
Queene can be seen to move, a world in which the linked orders 
of created things range from the least conscious and least 
spiritual upwards to the ranked angels 

Singing before th’ eternall majesty, 

In their trinall triplicities on hye, (I., xii, 39) 
and in which God has ordained for each creature a steady move- 
ment towards its own perfection. Even in the life of man and 
of the hapless creatures which share in his fall, the remnant 
of this joyous order may still be seen in the justice and love 
which Spenser shows us at work in so many spheres and 
embodies in myth and symbol. Even now, if he is steadfast 
in devotion to truth, man may experience directly some part 
of the glory of eternity. Red Crosse, his quest over, delights in 
the company of Una, 


Yet swimming in that sea of blisful joy, (I., xii, 41) 


and hears for a moment the songs of the angels themselves. All 
the virtues have their home in that Sabaoth, and on earth they 
are all—Holiness, Chastity, Temperance—made manifest by a 
constant attention to the unchanging truth. It is this proper 
movement of all the richness of created things towards the unity 
which produced them and works through them that the poem 
expresses, and by one of the fortunate chances of poetry it 
ends, as we have it, with the two great stanzas which sum up 
the Spenserian universe: 

For, all that moveth, doth in Change delight: 

But thence-forth all shall rest eternally 

With Him that is the God of Sabbaoth hight: 

O that great Sabbaoth God, grant me that Sabaoths sight. 
(VII., viii, 2) 

At the end of the poem, “the total life has suddenly displayed 
its source.” 


University College of South Wales 
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SPENSER AND IRELAND 
By Raymonp JENKINS 


Ireland had a tremendous influence on the career and imagi- 
nation of Edmund Spenser. This savage island was his home 
from 1580 till his death in 1599. As secretary and aid to the 
generals, Lord Arthur Grey and Sir Thomas Norris, he wit- 
nessed some of the most bloody and gruesome campaigns in 
English history. The poet was an eyewitness of the massacre 
at Smerwick, when at the orders of Lord Grey the garrison of 
more than six hundred Papal soldiers was ruthlessly slaughtered. 

From the time of Grey’s recall in 1582 till he became Clerk 
of the Council of Munster in 1584, Spenser apparently lived 
at New Abbey near Dublin. For the next five years the poet 
was secretary to the Presidents of the Council of Munster, Sir 
John and Sir Thomas Norris. Late in 1588, on Norris’ military 
expedition against the Spanish survivors of the Armada, Spenser 
almost certainly beheld the immense wreckage of Spanish ships 
on the coasts of Connaught and Ulster. Before March 24, 1589, 
Spenser occupied Kilcolman and forcibly dispossessed the Anglo- 
Trish claimant, Lord Roche. After his visit to England with Sir 
Walter Raleigh to present The Faerie Queen to the “ Most 
Magnificent Empress,” the poet was a planter at Kilcolman. 
In 1595 and 1596 he wrote the Veue of the Present State of 
Ireland. In 1598 the poet was appointed Sheriff of Cork. When 
Tyrone sacked Kilcolman, overran Munster, and forced the 
English planters to take refuge in the walled port towns, Spenser 
was selected to carry the news of the fate of Munster to the 
Queen. The work of his life was shattered, and his efforts to 
save Ireland for the English bore too heavily upon him. He 
died three weeks after he delivered his message to Greenwich. 

Before we consider the influence of Ireland upon Spenser’s 
character and achievements, we should realize the miserable 
conditions which generally prevailed. Only in a small section — 
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around Dublin, occupied by a civilized population who lived 
in good houses and engaged in trade, was there a consistent 
administration of justice. All laws, both civil and religious, 
which make for an ordered polity, had lapsed. Marriage rites 
had fallen into disuse and were openly scoffed at. Ilegitimacy 
was common and involved no disgrace. Shane O'Neill averred 
that his father, who was a gentleman, never refused any child 
that any woman declared to be his; and Shane followed his 
father’s example. 

The oppression of the strong prevailed everywhere. As a 
consequence of constant warfare between rival Irish factions 
and of repeated military expeditions of the English to impose 
the Queen’s authority, Ireland was generally desolate. A picture 
of the straits to which the Irish were reduced, after the English 
under Grey had quelled the Desmond rebellion, is provided in 
Spenser’s moving account in the Veue: 


“Out of everye corner of the woode and glenns they came creep- 
einge forth upon theire handes, for theire legges could not beare 
them; they looked Anatomies of death, they spake like ghostes, 
crying out of their graves; they did eat of the carrions, happye 
wheare they could find them, yea, and one another soone after, in 
so much as the very carcasses they spared not to scrape out of 
theire graves; and if they found a lott of watercresses or shamrockes 
theyr they flocked as to a feast for the time . . . that in short space 
there were none almost left .. . yett sure in all that warr, there 
perished not manye by the sworde, but all by the extremitie of 
famyne which they themselves had wrought.” 


Fire and famine had reduced the people to the condition 
of savages, for they donned the skins of beasts and lived in 
holes in the ground. Any district which improved was reduced 
either by cattle raids or by cruel exactions, known as coin and 
livery. Usually the English soldiers garnered what thieves and 
cattle raiders had failed to get, for they lived off the helpless 
and peaceful Irish farmers who still tried to carry on. So 
wretched was life in Ireland that Sir Henry Sidney, no senti- 
mentalist, said of the Irish: ‘“ Surely never people lived in more 
misery than they—such misery as in troth hardly any Christian 
with dry eyes can behold.” 

The many accidents by flood and field which Spenser under- 
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went in Ireland awakened the imagination and hardened the 
sensibilities of a very sensitive poet. To a man who had wit- 
nessed the execution of Murrogh O’Brien, the gruesome Irish 
heads blackening on the walls of Dublin Castle, the massacre 
at Smerwick, and the horrible famine in Munster, there was 
naught on earth which could stir more deeply one’s feelings of 
pity and fear. In the descriptions of the horrible in the Faerie 
Queene, the poet’s imagination never needed to work in a 
vacuum. The allegory of Despair in the First Book, for instance, 
is the response of Spenser’s imagination to that awful spectacle 
in Munster. The figure of Despair takes on the form and feature 
of a starving kerne. Not only was the poet haunted by such 
hollow-eyed spectres of death, but he was also struck with fear 
at the thought of being a similar victim. In the tenth canto, 
in describing the seemly obsequies due the dead, Spenser 
suddenly breaks forth: 


Ah dearest God me graunt, I dead be not defouled. 


Even in Dublin Spenser probably beheld many bloody scenes. 
He may have been present at a trial by combat between the 
leaders of the Leinster O’Connors, Teig MacGilpatrick and 
Connor MacCormac. The combat was, under the guise of 
friendship, secretly fomented by the English officials. The 
whole affair was carried off in true mediaeval fashion. The 
Lords Justices and Council and all the military solemnly sur- 
rounded the inner castle yard, and the trumpet sounded the 
onset. As the English wanted the fight to be gory, the contes- 
tants were allowed only sword, target, and skull cap. Connor, 
twice wounded in the leg and once in the eye, attempted to 
close. Teig, seriously wounded “tho not mortally, the more 
was the pity,” stunned his kinsman, then cut off his head, and 
presented it on his sword’s point to the Lords Justices, one of 
whom was Spenser’s friend, Archbishop Loftus. The poet must 
have been shocked and hardened by the callous attitude of his 
English associates toward this constant strife. The intensity 
of his feelings on such occasions made him a vehement exponent 
of the repressive policies of Grey, for he yearned to see inter- 
necine strife blotted out from Irish history forever. 

The poet’s experiences would naturally exercise an unmis- 
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takable influence upon the form and substance of the Faerie 
Queene. The conflicts and adventures of his knights, in fact, 
are almost a transcript of the warfare of the English leaders 
in Ireland. Often in the Faerie Queene do savages rush out of 
the mountains and forests to attack his knights, to lay siege to 
a castle, or to fall upon a peaceful hamlet, robbing, despoiling, 
and carrying off captives for ransom. With its trackless woods 
and unexplored fastnesses, Ireland provided a fit theatre for the 
ambushes, temptations, and enchantments against which Spen- 
ser’s champions of virtue must be continually on guard. It also 
provided the poet with countless characters who were like 
Sansfoy, Sansloy, and Sansjoy, Pyrocles and Cymocles. Virtu- 
ally all of the Irish leaders would appear to Spenser as im- 
personations of intemperance or excess in some of its worst 
forms, especially lust and wrath. For his champions Spenser 
mirrored his patrons at the court of Elizabeth; for their oppo- 
nents he mirrored her enemies in Ireland. Archimago reminds 
us of the Jesuits—Sanders and Allen, Pollente of the Earl of 
Desmond, and Maleger of Shane O'Neill. 

The vicissitudes of Ireland, both in the council room and on 
the tented field, drove into Spenser’s consciousness the Calvin- 
istic conviction that the righteous life involved a bitter warfare 
with gigantic forces of evil. And that warfare in the Faerie 
Queene bodies forth the constant clash between the poet’s 
idealized vision of noble human beings and his disheartening 
perception of the gross flaws of the actual men among whom 
he lived. Surrounded by repeated rebellions and tribal wars, 
by constant bickering and backbiting between English officials, 
Spenser became fully conscious of the notable differences be- 
tween the ideal Platonic world which he had envisioned as a 
student at Cambridge and the actual world in which he lived, 
and moved, and worked to make a living. 

This consciousness did not divert him from his youthful 
desire for fame or from his ambition to improve his worldly 
estate. With these ends before him, he led a life of indefatigable 
industry. Though his labors under Grey and Norris must have 
forced him to work intermittently on the Faerie Queene, he 
never forsook his hope of being the Prince of Poets of his time, 
the Virgil of the Elizabethan age. To achieve the leisure essential 
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to this end he secured in 1589 a deputy for the clerkship in 
Munster. Like Shakespeare, Spenser appears to have been a 
hardheaded and astute man of business. He never lost sight 
of the fact that even a poet must live. Though he sought honor 
amid the dangers of a strenuous life, he did not cast aside the 
opportunities for acquiring a competence which came his way 
as secretary to Grey and Sir Thomas Norris. He accepted 
whatever gratuities a generous patron like Lord Grey could give 
him. His dealings with Lord Roche show him as persistent in 
maintaining his legal rights, even to the extent of using force 
to oust his adversary’s tenants. Around 1597, after the birth 
of Peregrine, Spenser added considerably to his holdings in 
Munster. Throughout his life the poet was ambitious to estab- 
lish an estate and found a family. 

Now what was the effect of this ambition, considering his 
original poverty, upon his poetry? It may be the reason for its 
lack of humor and dramatic power. The wholesome geniality 
and ironic humor of Chaucer, that sense of the eternal comedy 
of life, are not characteristic of Spenser. There is little laughter 
and little tragedy in the Faerie Queene. As Jusserand says, 
“ Spenser’s heart remains quiet and the stanzas continue smooth 
and regular.” A man who is anxious to get on cannot look 
patiently at the comic aspects of his fellow creatures. Amid his 
Irish surroundings Spenser’s outlook upon humanity was especi- 
ally confined. The Irish, with their intemperance and love of 
fighting, had few qualities which Spenser could regard with 
humor. This fact intensified the rigor and moral fervor of his 
character. 

But Spenser, like most of us, was able to reconcile the 
conditions incident to his advancement with his idealism. By 
rationalizing he managed to maintain his self-respect. Like 
every conservative Englishman, he accepted the principle of 
vested rights. Only by the acceptance of dogmas regarding 
earthly authority, such as were implicit in the theory of the 
Great Chain of Being, could Spenser perceive any possibility 
for either peace or stability in Ireland. In refuting the com- 
munistic arguments of the Giant who favors a redistribution of 
property, Artegal resorts to the argument that inequality is 
part of the inscrutable workings of Providence: 
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He maketh Kings to sit in sovereignty; 

He maketh subjects to their powre obay; 

He pulleth downe, he setteth vp on hy; 

He giues to this, fron that he takes away. 
For all we haue is his: what he list do, he may. 


Considering the grants which Spenser accepted from Grey, one is 
astonished at the gusto with which he describes the destruction of 
the monopolist and extortioner, Pollente, and his daughter Mu- 
nera, or Bribery. Yet Spenser was certainly not conscious of any 
inconsistency. Tho he was an artist in flattering Elizabeth, he 
never considered himself a flatterer. Tho he persistently looked 
to the main chance in Ireland, he never thought himself either 
grasping or ambitious. Indeed, he thoroughly despised ambiti- 
ous and intriguing courtiers. 

Spenser’s experiences in Ireland probably made him more 
rigid in his political seli-righteousness. Yet he did not, unlike 
virtually ail the English officials in Ireland, believe that no good 
thing can come out of Nazareth. He was not blind to the 
malpractices and injustice of the English; nor was he the bigot 
that Irish critics would make him appear. In the Veue he 
admitted that many of the woes of Ireland were due to English 
chicanery, that most of the English governors never wanted 
English law to apply to the Irish, that many of the English in 
Ireland had become more lawless and licentious than the wild 
Irish. He deplores the intolerable exactions of English bands 
at cess, who abuse and despoil the Irish villagers, inciting them 
io rebellion. Nor does the poet fail to praise the Irish for their 
better qualities; their endurance of hunger and cold, their 
courage and scorn of death. He pleads that the laws should be 
fashioned to the manners of a people and not imposed according 
to a strict rule of right. He also is very practical in his sugges- 
tions for improving the conditions of the tenantry, for building 
of highways and fences to prevent cattle-raiding, for instruction 
of the Irish in religion by native converts to Protestantism. 

After reading Spenser’ Veue, one gets the impression that 
Spenser was about as tolerant toward the Irish as any English- 
man of the 16th century, acquainted with conditions at first 
hand, could afford to be. Both his national prejudice and his 
experience in Ireland intensified his low opinion of the Irish. 
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He looked upon most of them as a degenerate race of cattle 
thieves and robbers. Besides, Spenser’s religious and political 
feelings were so strong that he was incapable of real tolerance. 
Neither he nor his high-minded friend, Sir Philip Sidney, could 
realize that their attitude toward Dutch Protestantism was, 
to an unprejudiced observer, the same as the Irish attitude 
to papistry. To Spenser, the politic Elizabeth who went from 
mass to service showed herself an astute angel; but Henry IV 
who went from service to mass showed himself a son of the 
devil. As Jusserand says, “ All the enemies of Elizabeth are 
false, repulsive, and have foxes tails at their rumps.” To 
Englishmen, Ireland was the scene of a fierce religious struggle, 
and the unscrupulous ferocity of both sides left its mark on 
the Faerie Queene and on Spenser. The “ verray parfit gentil 
knight ” of Chaucer too frequently in the Faerie Queene be- 
comes a fierce and ruthless warrior. 

The bitterness of the religious struggle then waging in Ireland 
intensified Spenser’s devout belief in the divine authority of the 
monarch. Virtually all of the Irish chiefs as well as the “ rascall 
many ” were papists, and these rebellious subjects were con- 
tinually exhorted by the Jesuits “ to wage war to restore peace 
with God, and to depose the she-tyrant who would subject 
Christ’s church to her feminine sex.” This bitter antagonism 
of the Irish papists to Elizabeth naturally impelled Spenser, 
the English official and landowner, to indulge in more extrava- 
gant laudations of his sovereign. To him she was not only a 
divinely appointed queen but also the personified state, the 
only bulwark against anarchy, rebellion, and the Anti-Christ 
represented by the Bishop of Rome. 

Together with the divine authority of the monarch, Spenser 
takes for granted the right of conquest; and he justifies the use 
of force in maintaining the dominion of the sovereign. Tho he 
possessed sufficient insight to admit that many laws of man, 
judged by the straight rule of right, were unjust, he accepted 
them because they safeguarded the commonwealih. One even 
detects a certain self-righteous exultation in Spenser’s descrip- 
tions of the ruthless exploits of Talus, the iron man, who 
represents the strong arm of the law. The punishments exacted 
by Talus against the rackelly rout, which to Spenser largely 
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represent the degenerate Irish, are untempered by the quality 
of mercy. The poet’s experience in various military campaigns 
and in the courts of Dublin and Munster induced him to take 
for granted that God intended His Englishmen to keep the 
rebellious Irish kerns in subjection. Spenser regarded the in- 
surrections of the Irish as capital offenses against the peace 
of a divinely ordered world. And he therefore had no compunc- 
tions about accepting escheated estates of the rebels. Confis- 
cations were just, since the authority of the sovereign was 
sanctioned by the law of Nature and of God. Besides, treason 
should be made to pay its own expenses. 

Spenser’s career in Ireland was a considerable factor in estab- 
lishing his political convictions. Was it likewise a potent force 
in determining those moral convictions or virtues which he 
regarded as essential to the making of a complete man; Holiness, 
Temperance, Chastity, Friendship, Justice, Courtesy, and Con- 
staney? In other words, did Spenser’s life in Ireland have any 
influence upon his selection of those virtues which constitute the 
prime themes of the Faerie Queene? I believe that Spenser’s 
conception of those virtues which were paramount in forming 
a perfect character as well as of those vices which are opposed 
to the development of such a type was in a measure determined 
by his varied career in Ireland. 

Why did Spenser choose, as the subject for the first Book, 
the virtue of holiness, a virtue which appears in neither Aristotle 
nor the rest? Does not the answer appear to be that Spenser 
chose this virtue because his reflections at Cambridge, at the 
Court, and in Ireland had convinced him that religion was the 
foremost problem confronting the Queen? To the poet, the 
eternal war of good and evil was embodied in the struggle of 
Protestant England against her Catholic foes. And Ireland, 
possibly to a greater extent than England, was the arena where 
the Red Cross Knight of Holiness, champion of the national 
church, could exhibit his valor against the deadly foes of 
the Protestant cause. For religion and politics were closely 
bound together in the mind of the poet; and Irish rebellions 
had impelled him to identify the Irish with supersitition and 
lawlessness. 

At all events, Ireland supplied much material for the poet’s 
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imagination. The brood of Error, the seditious pamphlets and 
specious doctrines of the Jesuits, infected Ireland as well as 
Albion. In the Isle of Inisfail there were countless living 
enemies of the Red Cross Knight. Spenser may have intended 
us to think of the Pope as Archimago, of Mary Queen of Scots 
as Duessa, of the French king as Sans Foi, of Philip as Sans Joi, 
and of the Duke of Alva as Sans Loi. But for the concrete 
materials of his imagination, does one doubt that many em- 
bittered Irish chiefs may have furnished him with illustrations 
of hypocrisy, atheism, despair, and lawlessness? In describing 
the abode and character of Corceca, blind devotion, and of 
her daughter, Abessa, or superstition, Spenser had in mind the 
superstitious Irish who had never known truth and who were 
afraid of reason. The double-dealing and hypocrisy of the Irish 
also probably made Spenser conscious of the ease with which an 
ingenuous character such as the Red Cross Knight is beguiled. 
Constantly, in dealing with such Irish chiefs as Tirlogh Lynach 
O'Neill as well as the Anglo-Irish of the Pale, must Spenser 
have acknowledged the power of illusion, that power which 
leads one to take hypocrisy for guilelessness, the false faith for 
the true, or Duessa for Fidessa. Sophistic rhetoric, such as we 
find in the allegory of Despair, characterized the utterances of 
Sanders and his fellow-Jesuits who assured their communicants 
that they who did not combat heresy robbed Ireland of peace, 
and that all who drew the blood of Protestants were absolved 
by a special warrant of the Pope. In presenting a panorama of 
the moral dangers that beset the knight of Holiness, Spenser 
would naturally regard distracted and strife-torn Ireland as a 
better theatre than the comparatively peaceful land of England. 

The next three books of the Faerie Queene—the Legends of 
Temperance, Chastity, and Friendship—might at first reading 
seem to have small relation to the poet’s experiences in Ireland. 
These books deal with different aspects of love, for to Spenser 
love is the source of every spiritual quality. In developing the 
episodes of these books Spenser is intent upon showing us that 
these virtues exist in a state of unstable equilibrium, that they 
are achieved only through restraint, a militant warfare against 
malign forces, both within and without. And all of these baleful 
forces are amply illustrated in the Irish scene. The idealistic 
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poet fervently longed for a society in which life was lived at its 
best, for a world in which temperance, chastity, and concord 
flourished. But Ireland furnished him a constant illustration of 
a society wherein life was lived at its worst, a land where 
intemperance, unchastity, and discord were the common lot. 

A vice which Spenser especially condemns in these three 
books is sexual incontinence. Almost all of Spenser’s giants or 
enchantresses, in fact, typify in some form either violence or 
lust. So common are the actual or attempted rapes in the 
Faerie Queene that Jusserand charges Spenser with lubricity. 
He says that the poet took pains to regale his courtly reader 
with a sufficient number of fine sights by the road while he was 
treading the pathway to the New Jerusalem. The interests of 
courtly readers as well as the desire to “ overgo Ariosto ” cer- 
tainly influenced the poet. But we should not rule out the lack 
of civility in Ireland, for no writer’s imagination works in a 
vacuum. Spenser declares that the lazy Irish kerns, who are fit 
only for the halter, are “ common ravishers of women.” And 
Sir John Davies avouches that the negligence of the civil and 
ecclesiastical government has filled the land with bastards. By 
chastity Spenser meant neither virginity nor celibacy but self- 
control in wedlock. In writing the Legend of Chastitie, perhaps 
he inadvertently deplored the moral degradation of the Irish. 

In the filth book, the Legend of Justice, probably begun 
just after Lord Grey’s death, the poet writes an eloquent defense 
of Grey’s administration in Ireland. The treatment of this high- 
minded leader, whom he thought so unjustly traduced, rankled 
in his soul; to vindicate Grey became one of the dominating 
passions of his life. He represents Artegal, on his return from 
his triumphs in Ireland, as met by the hags Envy and Detrac- 
tion and the blare of the hundred tongues of the Blatant Beast: 


And still among most bitter wordes they spake, 
Most shameful, most vnrighteous, most vntrew, 
That they the mildest man aliue would make 

Forget his patience, and yeeld vengeaunce dew 
To her, that so false schlaunders at him threw. 


Grey had died under a cloud of disgrace. Spenser thought he 
had been undone by backbiting, treacherous friends, who behind 
smiling faces wrote malicious letters in cypher to the Queen and 
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her Council. Spenser’s elegy could do neither himself nor his 
dead patron any good, but there is something admirable in the 
poet’s steadfast loyalty. 

In the Legend of Justice, the poet exalts Grey as the ideal 
governor, the Roman type of judge who is stern in the execution 
of justice. Though Spenser did not believe in extermination, 
he realized the unspeakable cruelty of an easy-going tolerance 
of abuses. He knew that the Irish ever interpreted clemency as 
cowardice and that unwarranted pardons were ever an invita- 
tion to more civil wars. Spenser represents Grey’s justice as a 
terror to the wicked and a comfort to the good. He was one 
deputy who would not pardon for a gift of cattle, one who, as 
Sir John Davies says, “ had never heard a cow speak and under- 
stood not that language.”” Spenser exalts Grey because he was 
convinced that only the governor who would not permit “ the 
Irish to tumble in their own sensual government ” could prevent 
the periodic depopulation of Ireland, a depopulation so complete 
that after fire and sword, the halter and the pestilence had done 
their work, naught but rabbits possessed the land. On his estate 
at Kilcolman Spenser worked out his dreams of ideal justice and 
constancy in government, and in Grey he personified that virtue 
which is the most sacred of all the rest. 

Grey would be closely associated in the poet’s mind with 
another noble man, also dead ere his time, Sir Philip Sidney, 
“the president of noblesse and of chevalree.” Philip Sidney 
had waged a notable crusade against slander by defending the 
Irish administration of his father, Sir Henry Sidney. He would 
therefore appeal to Spenser as an ideal Sir Calidore of the sixth 
Legend of Courtesie, the knight who was to bind the Blatant 
Beast in chains, for the bellowings of this beast haunt the last 
two books. Spenser’s imagination, in fact, seems obsessed by 
the power of envy and slander to mar the noblest life. He hated 
the insidious struggle of ambitious unworthiness both at Court 
and in Ireland. And therefore, in his retreat at Kilcolman, 
desirous of waging a last fight against slander, he pictures his 
knightly ideal, Sir Calidore. Possibly by the time Spenser com- 
posed the Legend of Courtesie, he had concluded that justice 
could bring no permanent peace to Ireland, unless the English 
ceased to defame their appointed leaders and unless they were 
courteous and kind to their Irish foes. 
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In the cantos of Mutabilitie Spenser’s joy in his home seems 
haunted by the fear that an Irish raid will in a moment reduce 
the work of a lifetime to ruins. This consciousness makes the 
poetry of these cantos so suggestive of the instability of life. 
The hazards of his position made it almost impossible for the 
poet to reconcile his misgivings regarding the indifference of 
Nature with his faith in a guiding Providence. In Ireland, at 
least, it seemed that lawlessness had become omnipotent, that 
endless restlessness had triumphed over endless peace. Though 
he aves that Mutabilitie ministers to an ultimate perfection 
wherein there shall be no change, we feel that this reconciliation 
is not clear to his heart. It is only achieved by the will; it is an 
act of faith. The last stanzas of the Faerie Queen are therefore 
the voice of a spirit utterly wearied by the vicissitudes of 
Ireland; they are the cry of a spirit confronted by an awful 
mystery and unable to find relief in conventional iteration. 
They are a prayer for illumination and for rest with God: 

For, all that moueth, doth in Change delight: 
But thence-forth all shall rest eternally 


With Him that is the God of Sabbaoth hight: 
O that great Sabbaoth God, graunt me that Sabaoths sight. 


These last cantos are full of a melancholy personal significance 
for they seem inspired by the apprehension of that calamitous 
uprising in which the Munster plantation was overwhelmed 
and the poet’s fortunes ruined. Not only these cantos but 
virtually all of his great work is dominated by the shadow of 
Ireland, so constant in her inconstancy. Spenser longed for the 
rule of love and law, for stability and justice in this world. But 
his career in Ireland convinced him that this yearning could 
never be satisfied. His poetry is therefore full of satiric com- 
plaints and idyllic visions. Since his verse invariably reflects 
the changes in his worldly estate, the unrest of Ireland enlarged 
the scope of his poetry and gave it a more idealistic bent. The 
instability of Erin made him conscious of the vices that be- 
leaguer the high-minded idealist. The constant reminders in his 
environment of the baleful results of ignorance and incontinence 
deepened his moral fervor. Ireland made the poet’s vision of 
human life more stern; it helped to make him “ grave, morall 
Spenser.” 
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IV 
THE TRUANCY OF CALIDORE 


By J. C. 


Too little attention has been paid to Spenser’s conduct of 
allegorical narrative except where there are obvious difficulties 
of interpretation. This has meant that in Book VI of the Faerie 
Queene, where such difficulties are not obtrusive, a great deal 
has been written on the historical interpretation of Calidore— 
Sidney or Essex?—and on the Blatant Beast, but very little 
about the problems Spenser faced in treating Courtesy within 
the allegorical framework, and the degree of success with which 
he solved them. Questions of this kind are discussed in some 
of the better general books on Spenser, notably in W. L. 
Renwick’s Edmund Spenser, C. S. Lewis’s Allegory of Love, 
and W. B. C. Watkins’s Shakespeare and Spenser, but none of 
them has much space to devote to Book VI. Hence I believe 
that some fairly elementary things remain to be said, and can 
be said without an elaborate array of references to previous 
discussions. 

The normal method of Spenser in Book VI is that described 
by Renwick ' as ‘ typical action "—the courteous man displaying 
courtesy in whatever situation he finds himself. It is in keeping 
with this that Spenser should have felt impelled to introduce 
variety by not having a single character in the leading role 
throughout. Calidore is absent for five and a half cantos, and 
courtesy is meanwhile exemplified by Calepine and Arthur. 
There is an attempt to make up for a certain absence of com- 
plexity in idea and of psychological development by diversity 
of incident and character, and the attempt is not entirely suc- 
cessful: the middle of the book, except for the capture and 
rescue of Serena at the end of canto viii, is rather dull and 
invertebrate. But the main tension is between the episodic and 
exemplary treatment and the reiterated insistence on Calidore’s 
‘first quest.’ He is offstage, unsuccessfully pursuing this quest, 
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for almost half the book, and in the opening cantos as well we 
are several times reminded of the quest (i. 47; 11. 38; ill. 19). 
There is nothing contradictory about all this; courtesy reveals 
itself not least in doing what comes to hand, and at the be- 
ginning of the last canto Spenser explicitly justifies his treatment 
of the theme: 
For all that hitherto hath long delayd 

This gentle knight, from sewing his first quest, 

Though out of course, yet hath not bene mis-sayd, 

To shew the courtesie by him profest, 

Euen vnto the lowest and the least. (xii. 2) 


None the less, we feel that either too much has been made from 
time to time of the main quest or else too little comes of it in 
the end. In saying this I am not thinking so much of the incon- 
clusiveness of Calidore’s achievement as of the poetically 
rather perfunctory and anti-climactic handling of the final 
twenty stanzas of the book. 

This contrast between episodic construction and insistence 
on a single specific aim becomes most acute in the Pastorella 
episode and in Spenser’s own comments on Calidore’s behaviour. 
In the opening cantos Calidore has displayed courtesy in the 
various situations in which he has become involved, while, as 
we are reminded from time to time, not forgetting his first 
quest. In the middle of the book he is removed from our 
observation to devote himself to the quest, and we cannot help 
feeling that Spenser is glad to get rid of him for the time being: 
it is no longer necessary to devise for him episodes which are 
in danger of becoming repetitive, and to explain that all this 
is without prejudice to his central quest. Then he reappears in 
canto ix, and the longest and finest episode of the book begins. 
At the opening of canto x, Spenser pauses to survey the situa- 
tion, and the first three stanzas must be quoted in full: 


Who now does follow the foule Blatant Beast, 
Whilest Calidore does follow that faire Mayd, 
Vnmyndfull of his vow and high beheast, 
Which by the Faery Queene was on him layd, 
That he should neuer leaue, nor be delayd 
From chacing him, till he had it attchieued? 
But now entrapt of loue, which him betrayd, 
He mindeth more, how he may be relieued 
With grace from her, whose loue his heart hath sore engrieued. 
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That from henceforth he meanes no more to sew 
His former quest, so full of toile and paine; 
Another quest, another game in vew 
He hath, the guerdon of his loue to gaine: 
With whom he myndes for euer to remaine, 
And set his rest amongst the rusticke sort, 
Rather then hunt still after shadowes vaine 
Of courtly fauour, fed with light report 

Of euery blaste, and sayling alwaies on the port. 


Ne certes mote he greatly blamed be, 
From so high step to stoupe vnto so low. 
For who had tasted once (as oft did he) 
The happy peace, which there doth ouerflow, 
And prou’d the perfect pleasures, which doe grow 
Amongst poore hyndes, in hils, in woods, in dales, 
Would neuer more delight in painted show 
Of such false blisse, as there is set for stales, 
T’entrap vnwary fooles in their eternall bales. 


Taking the whole book in broadest outline, there would be no 
particular problem, still less contradiction, in all this. Calidore 
has had a quest imposed upon him. Up to now, though he has 
been temporarily and justifiably distracted from it, he has 


constantly borne it in mind; but now he deliberately (though 
under strong temptation, which excuses him to some degree) 
withdraws from it. When he finally returns to it, it is with 
self-reproach: 


Tho gan Sir Calidore him to advize 
Of his first quest, which he had long forlore, 
Asham’d to thinke, how he that enterprize, 
The which the Faery Queene had long afore 
Bequeath’d to him, forslacked had so sore. (xii. 12). 


But this is satisfactory only while we remain on the level of 
the abstract notion: imposition of a quest. It is much less 
satisfactory when we consider the concrete nature of courtesy 
as Spenser himself presents it in the main body of the book. 
C. S. Lewis offers a defence of Spenser against one possible 
charge, which really brings out the way he is open to another 
charge: ‘The greatest mistake that can be made about this 
book is to suppose that Calidore’s long delay among the shep- 
herds is a pastoral truancy of Spenser’s from his moral intention. 
On the contrary, the shepherd’s country and Mount Acidale 
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in the midst of it are the core of the book, and the key to 
Spenser’s whole conception of Courtesy.’* This is true, and it 
is also true that certain aspects of Calidore’s courtesy are dis- 
played in this episode more clearly than elsewhere, but this 
surely makes it all the odder that the framework within which 
all this occurs is, not indeed Spenser’s but Calidore’s, truancy 
from his central quest. Spenser seems to have been conscious 
of some of these difficulties. At the beginning of canto x, he 
merely stresses the excuses that can be made for Calidore, but 
in xii. 2, quoted earlier, he specifically cites Calidore’s courtesy 
among the shepherds not as a mitigation of Calidore’s offence 
but (anticipating Lewis) as a defence of himself against the 
charge of irrelevance. And in doing so he does not distinguish 
between the unavoidable distractions in cantos i-iii and the 
truancy of cantos ix-xi. Too much weight cannot be put on 
this, since Calidore is formally rebuked in xii. 12, but it does 
suggest that Spenser was aware that the Pastorella episode was 
equivocal—both a truancy and an exemplification of the central 
virtue of the book—and this comes out still more strongly in 
the detail of the opening of canto x, to which I now return. 
There is a startling discontinuity in the second stanza. Up 


to 1. 4, all is clear; Calidore has neglected his first quest in order 


6 


to follow “another quest, another game,” namely love. But 
then we are told that he intends to remain with his love 


Rather then hunt still after shadowes vaine 
Of courtly fauour, fed with light report 
Of euery blaste, and sayling alwaies on the port. 


There is perhaps no strict contradiction here with what pre- 
cedes, but it takes an effort—and an effort that the reader is 
given no encouragement to make—not to identify the hunt after 
‘ shadowes vaine’ with the quest which Calidore abandons— 
otherwise why is such a hunt mentioned at all? Yet on reflec- 
tion such an identification for a quest imposed by Gloriana is 
impossible. But we do not pause to reflect, and go on to the 
excuse given in stanza 3 with the description of court life fresh 
in our minds. The result is that, though Spenser professes only 
to mitigate Calidore’s offence by describing the pleasures of the 


? Allegory of Love, p. 350. 
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pastoral life, we are left with the impression (which probably 
corresponds to Spenser’s own belief) that it is not only more 
pleasant but also better than life at court. Under the latter 
term are included, and not sharply distinguished from each 
other, (a) pursuit of the quest of the Blatant Beast, (b) pursuit 
of ‘shadows vaine’ and ‘ painted show.’ Spenser is in fact 
trying to work simultaneously with the antitheses: ‘ fidelity to 
quest versus life of retirement’ and ‘court versus country.’ 
The second term in both these oppositions has the same refer- 
ence; hence a tendency not to keep the first terms distinct. 
There is, as I have said, not a strict logical contradiction. It 
makes good sense to say: ‘ Calidore abandoned his quest in 
order to woo a country love, with the intention of settling down 
in the country and abandoning the vain delights of the court. 
In leaving his quest he was to blame, but there were excuses 
for him since country life is in itself preferable to life at court ’ 
—and on one level that is what Spenser has meant to say. But 
on the level on which poetry affects us as poetry he has said 
something much richer and more interestingly confused, as I 
hope I have shown. 

It is only at this point that significant confusions come right 
to the surface, but it will be worth while to inquire into the 
bearing of this analysis, and of Spenser’s whole conduct of his 
narrative in this book, on his allegorical method. 

He is obviously in difficulties at the outset with the whole 
chivalric framework. It is not that courtesy cannot as well as 
any other virtue—more easily than some—be displayed in such 
a framework. In a sense it is the chivalric virtue par excellence, 
but the very ease with which it can be directly displayed is a 
disadvantage when it comes to displaying it allegorically, as 
the backbone of the whole book. Here as nowhere else in the 
Faerie Queen do we feel that the quest notion is an incumbrance. 
Courtesy can be shown in combat, but it is impossible to feel 
that Calidore’s courtesy culminates in the allegorical fight with 
the Beast, as Guyon’s temperance does in his destruction of 
the Bower of Bliss or even the Red Cross Knight’s holiness 
(though the detail of that episode is not very well handled) 
in his fight with the dragon. It comes as a sad anticlimax after 
the rescue of Pastorella. In the Pastorella episode too, Cali- 
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dore’s neglect of the quest cannot be presented as an offence 
against courtesy, comparable to the backslidings of the heroes 
of Books I and II,* and Spenser reconciles himself to this, 
covering it up, as we have seen, with some instructive con- 
fusions. It is also notable that the Blatant Beast is opposed to 
courtesy not as the typical vices of the earlier books are opposed 
to their central virtues. Its attack symbolizes attack by dis- 
courteous persons, not the attempt of discourtesy to establish 
itself in the human soul. Throughout the Faerie Queene Spenser 
has used allegorical figures of both types, but in the first two 
books the ‘ allegoric core’ of the book, in Lewis’s phrase,‘ has 
been concerned with the second type. Spenser shows his sense 
of the divergence of Book VI from the norm by not having the 
Beast attack the hero at the point in the book where such an 
attack by the principal enemy normally takes place. It would 
have no special moral significance to have Calidore, or even the 
secondary hero Calepine, wounded by the Beast, and Spenser 
brings this out by substituting as victims two peripheral char- 
acters, Serena and Timias. Even so, the handling is clumsy, 
and betrays a mind not fully engaged by what it is doing. 
Spenser always claims freedom of movement between the alle- 
gorical and the direct treatment of moral questions, but he 
normally manages the transition rather better than he does in 
VI. vi. 7, where the hermit suddenly recommends spiritual 
remedies for what has up to this point been on the level of 
narrative a purely physical injury (contrast the handling of a 
similar theme in J. x. 24-8) .° 

Altogether, it is hard not to feel that the typical Faerie 
Queene framework, in which a knight exemplifying a particular 
virtue engages in a quest that culminates in the destruction of 
the arch-opponent of that virtue, was little more than an en- 
cumbrance for Spenser in this book. Aristotelianism too is 
handled in the most perfunctory fashion. No attempt is made, 
for example, to invent significant action corresponding to Blan- 


*T take these two books for comparison because, by common consent, they are 
with Book VI the most successful artistic units within the poem. 

* Op. cit., p. 358. 

° What is wrong with this passage is not so much the transition from the allegori- 
cal to the non-allegorical as such, but the presentation of this transition as if it 
were the drawing of a contrast within the allegory. 
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dina’s official role as the representative of the excess of the 
quality of which courtesy is the mean. All we have is a fossil- 
ized statement of her nature (vi. 42)° which has no later con- 
firmation, for she is not even represented as a party to her 
husband’s treachery in canto vii. 

But it would be rash to see in this a permanent reaction 
against formal allegory. The difficulties seem to arise from the 
specific nature of courtesy—a spontaneous, natural virtue (cf. 
i. 2, li. 2) not easily allegorized in terms of conflict and best 
described in terms of exemplifications which display no regular 
progress. One other feature of the book which has been thought 
to reflect a permanent change of attitude on Spenser’s part may 
also be mentioned; the escape of the Blatant Beast. The view 
that this, in its contrast to the conclusions of Books I and II, 
indicates Spenser’s disillusionment with his earlier ‘ idealistic 
scheme of life’* seems to me without foundation. I see no 
evidence that Spenser ever held any utopian views about the 
overthrow of evil in the world. But in the first two books, 
primarily spiritual and individual in their significance, the 
overthrow of the enemy fitted the allegorical meaning. In 
Book VI, in which the enemy’s field of action is the world of 
society, there could be no such conclusion without a utopianism 
fundamentally at variance with Christianity. 


Kings College, 
Newcastle upon Tyne 


° Osgood’s statement (Variorum, ad. loc.) ‘the full-length portrait of Blandina 
is worth some consideration, particularly in its verisimilitude’ is incomprehensible 
to me. No doubt there are and were women such as Blandina is here described to 
be, but Spenser does not show Blandina as a woman of that kind. 

7K. M. Warren, in Variorum, p. 319. 


